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OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—Under the management of Miss LOUISA 
PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees. 


Last Three Nights of the NIGHT DANCERS. 

Great Success of the New Operetta. 

Re-appearance of Miss Louisa Pyne. 

Thursday next the production of Balfe’s new Legendary 


ionday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. THE AMBUS- 
CADE THE MARRIAGE OF GEORGETTE. Miss 
Louisa and Mr. H. Corri. THE NIGHT DANCERS. 


Madame Palmieri, Leffler, Thirlwall, Albertazzi. Messrs. 
Henry Haigh, H. Corri, G. Kelly, T. Distin. 

On Th Friday, and Saturday, Balfe’s New Opera, 
BIANCA, “4 BRAVO’S BRIDE. Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Miss Thirlwall. Messrs. A. Lawrence, J. Wharton, H. 
Corri, St. Albyn, Lyall, Walworth, G. Kelly, T. Distin, and 
W. Harrison. 


Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 

To Conclude with A DIVERTISSEMENT. 

Mr. Edward Stirling, Stage Manager ; 
Murray, Acting Manager. 

Doors open at Seven. Commence at Half-past Seven. 

No Charge for Booking or Fees to Box-keepers. 

Stalls, 7s. ; Private Boxes, £4 4s., £3 3s., £2 2s., £1 Ls. 6d., 
£1 1s. ‘Arrangements have been made for parties visiting the 
Theatre, to let Private Boxes on the first Tier for £1 5s. 

, for Four Persons, and on the Second Tier, 10s. 6d., 
Four eTSONS ; Dress Circles, 5s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 38.3 
Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Amphitheatre, 1s. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
The Profits of this Society will be divided in future Quin- 
quennially ; and Policies “will participate at each division, 
after three annual payments of premium have been made. 
Policies effected now will participate in four-fifths, or 80 
per cent., of the profits, according to the conditions contained 
Society's 


in the 
required by this Society for insuring 
‘young lives are lower than in many other old established 
Offices, and Insurers are fully protected from ‘all risk by an 
guarantee fund in addition to the accumulated funds 
de from the op mey-w og ‘< Premiums. 
Policy Stamps y ¢ ice. 

dn gh. be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
needle Street, London, or of any of the agents of the 
Society. 

. CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


THE 


yeruaL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

(Established 1834), at the end of each Year its for 
general circulation, a Cash Account and Balance Sheet de- 
tailing its affairs. The Report and Accounts for the past 
Year may be had by a written or personal application to the 
Actuary, or to any of the Society's Agents. 

Orrices :—39, Kise Street, Cuzapsipe, E.C., Loxpon. 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

N.B.—Assurances effected within the present year will 

have the advantage of orie year in every Annual Bonus. 


R OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.— 

At a General Assembly of the Academicians held on 
Wednesday, the. 28th November, GEORGE GILBERT 
SCOTT, ., was elected an Academician in the room of 
SIR € BARRY, deceased. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secy. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.— 
Gold Medal Students in Architecture are invited to 
eompete for the Traveiling Studentship. The Drawings, 
properly attested, are to he sent in on or before the first of 
March, 1861. The design to be as large as an entire sheet 
of double elephant will admit. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secy. 


[HE, EXHIBITION ns 


Mr. Edward 

















of the WORKS of 

THOMAS FAED, Esq., is now OPEN at Messrs. 
Agnew and Son’s Gallery, at the Gallery, 5, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, from 16 to 4 daily. Admission, Is. 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — ELEMEN- 
TARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the Study of 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Conchology, can be had at 2, 5, 
10, 20, 50, to 100 guineas ; also Single Specimens of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, Models, 
Diagrams, Hammers, all the Recent Publications, Blowpipes, 
Microscopic Objects, &c., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, 
Strand.—Practical Instruction is given in ated and 
Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C 











UNDER THE SANCTION OF 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF BOTH PROVINCES. 





REGISTRY FOR CURATES, CURACIES, 


TEMPORARY DUTY, 
AND TITLES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 


No. 7, WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W 





Oren Damy (Saturpays Exceprep) ritom ELEVEN To Turee.—Svsscription, Frve SHr.ines 
For A YEAR. 


REY. S. FLOOD JONES, Secretary. 





‘IX PAINTINGS, among which are a| 
Mater Dolorosa, by "Guido; the Betrothal of St. 
Catherine, by Raphael; Two Saints performing a Miracle 
to an astonished Multitude, by Peter Lastman; Landscape, 
with figures, by Moucheron; Landscape and figures, by Van 
Neck ; and the Flight from Egypt, by Bassano, FOR SALE, 
the property of a private gentleman. The authenticity of 
these great works can be guaranteed, and, if the whole are 
taken in one lot, £2,000 will be accepted; or £300 for the 
Raphael: £600 for the Guido; £300 for Peter Lastman; 
£100 for Moucheron; £50 for Bassano, £150 for Van Neck. 


Inquire, in the first instance, of Mr. Parker, No. 11, 
Gower Street, Bedford Square. 


HEATSTONES HARMONIUMS 

(English), in solid oak cases, manufactured expressly 

by them for churches, chapels, schools, &c,, have the full 

compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best work- 

manship and material, and do not require tuning. Guineas 
New Patent, five octaves, from CC, double pedals 6 





With one stop, oak case... me 10 
With two stops, one set and a-half “of <litniars to 12 
With three stops, effective forte stops ... ot 12 
With three stops, large size organ tones, ditto . ee 15 
With five stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto se 22 
With eight stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto 24 
With ten stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto ... 30 


(The best and most effective instruments made.) 


Prize Medalist, 1851. An extensive assortment of French 
Harmoniums, by Alexandre, with all the latest improve- 
ments. 


Wueatstove and Co., 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO HER MAJESTY 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic 
and the public generally that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled for making Steel Pens, and, in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced. 
a NEW series of his useful productions, which for excellence 
of temper, quality of, material, and above all, cheapness in 
he believes will universal approbation and defy 


‘tutions, 


competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee oF 
quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and a fac- 
simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHUOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
seme suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught im 

hoo! : 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





G EWING MACHINES. 
to 


The Best and Cheapest Machines in the world, either for 
Family use or Manufacturing use, are NEWTON WILSON 
and CO’s, They are adapted for a greater variety of work ; 
will do more work and do it better; are simpler in construc- 
tion, easier to work, and less liable to derangement than any 
other. 

Every machine guaranteed and kept in order twelve 
months free of charge. Gratuitous instruction to purchasers 


Grover and Baker Machine - - £7 70 

Newton Wilson and Co's. Cottage Machine 5 5 0 

2 as a Boudoir do. 1010 0 
Patent Apparatus for Tucking, Hemming, and Binding, 


performing an astonishing amount of work in a style of 
matchless perfection. 





Illustrated Price List, with samples of sewing, sent (post 
free) from their great central Depét, 144, High Holborn, 
London ; or from the Branch Depét. 





IANOFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND PIANO, 
and every description, warranted. Lists of Prices and 
Terms for Hire, post free—201, Regent Street. 





I {ARMON IUMS. — CRAMER, BEALE, 
and Co.—Description and List of Prices, post free. 
Also SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS in great variety.— 


201, Regent Strect. 





Tv E AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR TANK 
MANAGEMENT, with DESCRIPTIVE AND PRICED 

LIST, 162 pages, and 101 engravings, post free for 21 

Stamps. 

Apply direct to W. Atrorp Liorp, Portland Road, 

Regent's Park, London, W. 

Many Manuals have been published upon Aquaria, but 
we confess we have seen nothing for practical utility like 

this.” —Era, October 14, 1560. 


W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; oe 
for gentlemen’s home use, viz., Naval and ged uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, bracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &. 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 


Woolwich. 


ENNETTS WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders to Joms Bexnert, Watch: Manufactory, 
%5 and 64, Cheapside. 
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THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S from Duke Street, CHURTON’S from Holles Street, and HODGSON’S from 
, Great Marylebone Street. 
; ESTABLISHED’ 1786. 
NO. 307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., NEXT TO THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. INSTITUTION. 


‘The chief aim of the Proprietor of this Establishment is to offer to the Public the GREATEST FACILITY for the immediate perusal of the 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


IN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN LITERATURE, 


‘To insure which every New Work of general interest is placed in the Collection the day it issues from the Press, in Large Numbers, and fresh 
copies to any extent are added as the demand increases. 


The Proprietor endeavours always to meet the publie taste in the Selection of Books, and in all cases the demand will regulate the Supply ; no Book 
(excepting an utterly bad one) will ever be excluded. 


THE STANDARD COLLECTION OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. WORKS, 


Including every work of interest daily accumulating since 1786, offers facilities for reference and study not attainable in Collections of later formation. 
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Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. Family Subscriptions, THREE, FIVE, and TEN GUINEAS. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS, BOOK CLUBS, &c., from TWO GUINEAS to any Amount, according to the Supply desired. 
CATALOGUES AND TERMS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


DUPLICATES, 


In consequence of the very liberal supply of New Books to this Library, the Surplus Copies are offered to Subscribers, as soon as the first demand has. 
a little subsided, at prices varying from half to oné-third the published prices. 


The Monthly List of “CHEAP BOOKS” now ready for December. 
Subscriptions are payable in Advance. All the Magazines and Reviews—English and Foreign. 
A CataLoave of “ SELECTIONS” from the Stock of “RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS,” in the finest possible condition, now ready. 
*,* A LIST OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, &c. 


307, Regent Street. Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 


















































| 
R. TENNYSON’S WORKS. La ublished, in 2 v Syo., 21s, cloth, eset gene agen | 
THE PRINCESS: A Medley, beautifully hese tai ae eee cas HOOD This day is ee in 2 oi ettam 4to. cloth, 
in royal 8vo., cloth, illustrated with 26 Wood Engravings, = - “e ’ price 42s., with Hlustrations rarer Coins, 
By Re ach as a Oe ease | win Scie ont Nas mtn “axes | RECORDS, OF ROMAN HISTORY, =| 
D.C.L, Poet Laureate. Price 16s. cloth; 21s. pe Pv many Copies from his own Sketches, and of a MS. page of sckaninas oak te —— to Tiberius Constantinus, as- 
31s, 6d. morocco (Hayday). Sh One ee Bae BY FRANCIS HOBLER, 
Also, by the same Author, {den oe heer aire eon Mace the: simple | Formerly Secretary of the Numismatic Society of London.. 
1. IDYLLS of the KING. Feap. 8vo., 7s. cloth. Memorials now published. These letters perfectly “A work calculated not only to interest the professed ' 
2. POEMS. 13th Edition. Feap. Svo., 98. cloth. reflect his character, with all its fun, geniality, and tender- namismatist; but also to — = ankee intent, and. j 
* ieee — ; @ Medley. “9th Edition. Feap. 8vo., 5s. ness. . . . Much or little, however, all is well done. bw Ls ease ig erm how tonaeoe Seon tee 
recy yagi omy oy laren iene Notes eI tt tt 
, 7 ard DWARD Moxon O. ver Ret 
bs, cloth. some ea : by the ithistrattons, executed by Mr. Fairholt, with the pe- 
To be constantly obtained in morocco bindings by Hayday. SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL PRIZES. culiar aa hurd aan, cae ay Soi capcom 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street. OETRY.—POCKET EDITIONS. | “« we commend these two splendid volumes to the notice 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In Six | alike of historical and of purely numismatic students. Such 
‘The following are the only COMPLETE EDITIONS of the vols.. price 21s. cloth. works are not, unfortunately, to havea large sale, and 
WORKS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. WORDSWORTH'S EXCURSION. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. there is the more obligation, on the part of those who really 
. ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 5s. cloth. are benefited by their appearance, to e the loss as little 
woe oe S POETICAL WORKS. KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. as possible on those whoes public spirit produces them.”— 
¢ BOE ONE hoc eae cote. COLERIDGE'S POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. Literary Gazette. 
Pocket Volunes, price 21a. cloth KS. In Six | SHELLEY'S MINOR POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. Westminster: Joux Bowrer Nicwoxts and Soxs, 
7 ea trait and Vignette, price 20s. Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street. ‘This day is published, 2nd Edition, in Foolscap 4to., cloth, 7 
4. WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE; or, Growth of —— i , 
Poet's Mind, An Autobiographical Poem.  Feap. This day in post 8vo., cloth, priee 7s. 6d. [HE NOBLE aND GENTLE MEN OF 
8vo.. price 6s. cloth. t ENGLAND; or, Notes touching the Arms and Descents 
& WORDSWORTH'S EXCURSION: a Poem Feap. | gree -tona ts RES. By the Author of | oF ie Gncient Knightly and Gentle Houses of England, 
+ price Gs, cloth. sep sn Sepia ecremges in their ve Counties. Attempted by 
6. bia EARLIER POEMS of Wu. WORDSWORTH. Cheap Editions by the same Author. EVELYN PHILIP § wag oh ee. oe of the 
eap. 8vo., price és, cloth. MORE'S HOUSEHOLD. Price 2s. 6d. Anti Knights of the Shire for the County of Warwic 
7. SELECT PIECES from the POEMS of WILLIAM| EDWARD OSBORNE, Price de Gl Cite | Westminster: Joux Bower Nicufous and Sons. 
WORDSWORTH. Illustrated by Woodeuts, price 6s. | DEBORAH'S DIARY. With Iustrations. Price 9s. ae a ee 
cloth, gilt edges. THE OLD CHELSEA BUN HOUSE. Price 2s. 6d. | Sal ecancen dpe sesencemy eNeaRT 
Evwanp Moxow & Co., 44, Dover Street. | ei it ies anh On te ee ag RUNNOW’S SPHERICAL ASTRONO- 
“r= : . ALL, Vintcr, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. | [) MY, Translated by the Rev. ROBERT MAIN, M.A. 
yeu STRATED EDITION Sor ROGERS'S Now ready, Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s hae ope nce of ~, ss —— wae .. 
POEMS. 2 “Rees i > ae i } Radeliffe Observer at ord. Part I Incinding 
1. ROGERS'S POEMS. In One Volume, illustrated by 73 | Mustrated with 103 engravings by FP. W. Farmotr, F.S.A. Chapters on Parallax, Refraction, Aberration, Precession, f 
Vignettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard, WALK FROM LONDON TO. FUL- | and Nutation. — C 
Fete Fetes  morocee (Hayday). {A HAM, by the late T. C. CROKER, F.S.A., MR.LA., | Cambridge: Ducurox, Beit. and Co, 
4. ROGERS'S ITALY. In One Volume, illustrated by 56 | Revised and Edited by his Son, T. F. DILLON CROKER, | London: Brit and DaLby. 
a oe op mt Ae eg Stochard, price | F.8.A. : | This day is published, price 38. 6d. 
% ROGERS'S POETICAL $ORKS. In One Volume, eit eae eaten Eeccunar We uemante of bod aotanane \(\¥N THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
pny tera gst —— Woodeuts, price | persons of the past and present. : Four Books. A New Translation. 
9s. ; 18s. morocgo y). : ; d Co. London: 
London: Wiaiam Treo, Pancras Lane, Queen Street, | Cambridge: Deicutox, Bert and Co. : Ben 
Epwand Moro¥ & Co, 44, Dover Street. Cheapside, £.C. and Davy. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Just published, imperial 4to., half-moroceo, gilt edges, price £5 5s., with Index ofmearly 120,000 Names, 


TELE IMPERIAL ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY + 


A Series of One Hundred carefully-coloured Maps, embracing the most recent Discoveries, and the latest 
Political Divisions of Territory, in all Parts of the World. 


Compiled from the most Authentic Sources. With an Index of nearly 120,000 Names, the 
most copious ever published. 


“A highly satisfactory publication. 


The maps are everything that could be wished, so far as accuracy, dis~ 


tinctness, neatness, and fullness of detail are concerned.” *—Atheneum. 
“ One of the largest‘ahd niost complete Aflases ever attempted.”—Critic. 





2 vols., imperial Svo., 2,670 pages, £4 6s., 
THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A General es of Geography, Physical, Political, 
Statistical, and Descriptive. 
Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
With above 700 Illustrations, Views, Costumes, Maps, 
Plans, &c. 


* All the articles that we have exainined, whether long or 
short, have exhibited a greater degree of correctness in 
minute details than we should have thought practicable in 
so comprehensive ‘a work.”—Athenzeum. 


“ By far the best Gazetteer in our language.” —Critic. 





2 vols.; imperial 8vo., 2,888 pp., including the Supplement, 
£4 17s. 64., 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: 
ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, ayp SCIENTIFIC. 
With a. SupP.eMeyt, containing an extensive collection.of 
Words, Terms, and Phrases not included in previous English 

Dictionaries. 
Edited by JOHN OGILVIE, LLD. 
Illustrated by above 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 

“ Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the, dest English Die- 
tionary that exists, phe! so far as the actual state of know- 
ledge permitted, has made some approach towards perfec- 
tion.”—British Quarterly Review. 





BLACKIE AND SON, Warwick Square, City ; and all Booksellers. 





In One Vol. demy Svo., with portrait, price 12s., cloth. 


MeMoms OF BULSTRODE, WHITE- 

LOCKE, Lord Commissioner of the Great Seal during 
the Civil War and the Commonwealth, &c,, &c. By R. H. 
oe Esq., Royal Professor, Wurtemberg. 

w and original Memoir will be found not only 
interesting as the biography of a remarkable man, ilustrat- 
ing the mode of life of an English gentleman in the days of 
Charles L, but to be a valuable addition to the library of the 
historical student and the lawyer. Besides referring to ae 
principal events of the’ time, and commenting Per he 

prominent acters on both sides during the Civil it 
ae Ferememd i of several remarkable conversations 
and the King, Laud, Cromwell, Fairfax, 





Queen Carian Christina, Oxenstierne, and others : as well as White- 
locke’s own narrative of his embassy to the Court of | 
Sweden. 
London :. Rovtzeper, Waxne, & RoutTLengez, 
Farringdon Street. ! 


HANDSOME GIFT BOOK. 
In super royal 8vo., price Eighteen Shillings. 


URAL LIFE IN BENGAL, with 166 
First-class Iitustrations, by the Author of Anglo-Indian 
Domestic Life, &c. 
This is the only work giving a popular and pictorial de- 
pe ne of native life and character—the industry and pro- 
ductions of Bengal, and the position and influence of 
Europeans among the people; and the very numerous 
— by the artist author render it a work of unnsual 
terest. 


To those who have friends in India the book will be of 


| especial value, bringing before them the realities of Indian 


life with singular success, and in a way never before at- 
tempted. 


W. Tuacser and Co., 87, Newgate Street, London. 





THE NATIONAL 


MAGAZINE, 


ONE OF THE. MOST POPULAR AND RICHLY-ILLUSTRATED PERIODICALS OF THE DAY, 
IS PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The HALF-YEARLY VOLUME, handsomely bound, gilt, price 7s. 6d 


., is NOW READY. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘On the whole, we consider it (‘The National’) one of | 
the best of our popular magazines. It bears genially, but 
powerfully, against the many evils that infest our age, such 
as pedanty in literature, cant in religion, and snobbery in 
society. requires to be generally known to be 
generally valued.” "—Homilist for June. 

“The * National * gives evidence of the vigour 
and taste of the new management."—Daily Telegraph. 

“The ‘National Magazine’ contains some excellent 

apers, and is evidently improving under the editorship of 
es Ritchie.” —Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“It is understood that the proprietorship and manage- 
ment of this have been changed, and that the re- 


sponsibilities of both have been combined in a gentleman | 


well known in literary circles as an acute observer, an 
accurate and perceptive critic, and a writer possessing 
singular aptitude for telling what he has seen in the clearest 
and most faithful manner. These are just the qualities for 
the conductor of a periodical; and, if we had not been in- 





formed of the fact, we think we should have seen in the tone 
of the late number of the ‘ National Magazine’ itself, strong 
traces of 6 oe fayete 

ven to the lepartment ; and, w! justration is 
ph a Pe inars the letterpress is more. predorainant 
than hitherto, As there are pith and substance in the 


Been 


Impulse has been 


articles, we are nct disposed to complain of this partial 
change; and it is simple judlchrest to say that quantity, 
quality, and variety are judiciously and satisfactory com- 
bined i in the current number.”—Illustrated London News. 

“ We con the new editor of this popular miscel- 
lany on the excellence of the first number which has ap- 
peared under his auspices. There is a geniality of tone, a 
versatility of talent, and a loftiness of moral sentiment 
vading every page, which we cannot but ap — 
articles are light, without being frivolous; or, nealighe, 
are earnest, without being dull. The fiction is of a ——- 
order to that which pertains to literature of this class; 
altogether, we have not set eyes on a more thoroughly 
entertaining magazine than the ‘ National’ for a long time.’ 
—Sunday Times. 

“The ‘ National Magazine’ for January is a great im- 
provement upon its ors, both in the 
style of its engravings and in the quality of its letterpress. 

Ritchie has done much for it.”—Standard. 

“We thoroughly like the plan of this periodical and the 
character of the contributions, and are persuaded 
that it has only to be introdaced to secure for itself a re- 
peated welcome to th ds of h holds.”"—The Dial. 

“ This admirable periodical.""—Morning Chronicle. 

“ This most agreeable periodical.”—London Review. 











LONDON: W. KENT AND CO. 
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NOW READY, 





THE CHURCHMAN'S ALMANACK, 
For the Year of our Lord 1861; 


CONTAINING 
A View and Historical Notice of WORCESTER CATHE- 
DRAL. 


References to the Lessons for each Day in the Year. 
Extracts from the Writings of Bishops and other Authors. 
Universities. 
Theological Colleges, 
Reyal Birthda: P 
Sovereigns of E 
List of Secibishoosie: and Bishops. 
» Ministers. 


’ Her Maj 


jesty's 
Houses of Lords and of Commons. 
Courts of Law. 
Societies m Connection with the Church. 


| Equation of Time Table. 
i Beane of Postage. 


and acy Duties. 
Gonted tie 
London. Bankers, &e., ». 








| a 
Pa » 
On a large sheet......... Oo 
rider, oes paper -O1 
jiiowbiniccunesivenin interleaved for 

Small Svo.......... diletinte DE (2 Aesounts, cloth gilt 0 6 
——— interleaved for ——roan tack......... 19 
Accounts, cloth gik 0 10 | ———calf tuek......... 18 


THE CHILDREN’S ALMANACK, 
For the Year of our Lord 1861; 


WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 


Containing a Passage from Scripture for each Sunday and 
other Holyday in the Year, Dates in History and Bio- 
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—Court Journal, Nov. 17. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, DEC. 1, 1860. _ 


“REVIEWS. 
ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE.* 

WE need scarcely dwell.on the great import- 
ance of the study of language, but venture to 
record ont doniite 48 'to the spetial) usefulness of 
the inquiry into its origin, with which we find 
the present'essay begins... Histories..of its 
earliest ascertainable states and subsequent 
developments have. a value proportionate to the 
value of langage itself. But with regard to 
its origin, we not. see that we get any 
advantage by the adoption of one theory more 
than another. It adds neither to our philo- 
logical nor ethnological knowledge. Again, it 
is a mistake to investigate these questions 
spon & priori and abstract grounds alone, 
when “we have fatts ta guide us.) The con- 
sideration of the origin, and the consequent 
construction of an hypothesis, should properly 
have been deferred until after the examination 
of thé laws of its!devdlopment,’ \ Fromi! one 
point of ‘view, birth is but the first’ step in 
growth. Hence those laws, whose operation 
has been traced at every stage of wth, 
should no less have influenced production. 
We should first clearly recognise the’ former, 
and we should then havea clue to guide us 
through the. darkness. which enyelops the 
latter. , 

There are three views of the origin of lan- 
guage :—1. “That it wasinnate.” 2. “That 
it was imitative and- conventional, and only 
arosé after a period of mutism.” 3. ‘* That it 
was revealed,” Mr. Farrar, after stating that 
each of these, though having a partial value, is 
not wholly satisfactory, proceeds to give his 
reasons; and then states his own view :— 
on is a natural faculty, swiftly 

eloped .by a powerful, instinct, the result 
of Sette oa human eaten,” How 
instinet can: be the result of anything we do 
not’ understand, any more than we do the 
exact meaning here of human freedom. If, 
however,,the sense isithat instinct. impelled 
man to use sounds as signs, and intelligence, 
influenced ‘by a principle of association and 
imitation, régulated his selection of them, we 
are disposed to assent, and The agp a priori 
grounds alone....Wherever we have an oppor- 
“tunity of ‘observing, in all living aa 
are not dumb, whether gifted with mind or 
not, the motions of the soul and the sensations 
of the my find, as it were, ‘‘an echo in the 


voice.” The savage, but one degree higher 
than thé brate, admires no quality so op 


the self-restraint that can smother the shout of 
joy or the groan of suffering. From the first 
moment of existence the infant utters different 
cries, according as it. is affected by different 
sensations; and an awakening intelligence 
struggles to adapt distinctive sounds to those 
objects to which the attention is most attracted. 
So we may suppose the first ‘significant sound 
to have been the cry of admiration which 
burst from the first human beings as their eyes 
‘pened upon the glorious whole of their new 
world, the first step toward the formation of 

to have been taken the next moment, 
when eye and voice simultaneously selected 
some one object of beauty from the rest. We 
cannot help thinking that a good dealof the 
differenee of opinion upon this point is owing 
to a confusion between language defined as the 
“< faculty of speech,” and language in the sense 





*Origin of Language. By Rev. J. W. Farrar. (London: 
d. Murray.) 1860. 


of the:sum total of ‘sounds used, as. signs.” 
The faculty of speech was doubtless innate ; 
but to say that a “sum gi also innate 
secafis to fig to be, nostsense! Let's. consider. 
Ifa “sum total of Forse tk innaté, then ‘is 
a word/so) also. But the ¥dry eeiicd of a 
word is a relation...Therefore relations are 
innate ; which has practically no meaning at 
all. Against the view that a full, perfect, and 
copious language was revealed or ‘dictated to 
man from heaven, we need not bring forward 
arguments. As. an i ression_. of 
the importance of ‘its functions, it may be 
tolerated ; bat it can have '16- pretensiotis'to 
be considered as a scientifi¢ hypothesis, in- 
volving us, as it does, at..once in a. mass_of 
absurdity. This has been very fairly exposed 
by Mr. Farrar, though he: is-willing to allow 
the theory more significance than we! are dis- 
posed to do. 

Having sufficiently discussed this part of the 
subject, we next proceed to examine the con- 
stitution of language. We find that it con- 
sists of two elements : a sensational element, or 
the words; and a rational element, or gt ; 
The words, to use the terms,of another science, 
are analogous to matter, and the grammar to 
form. This is clearly put ‘by Myr. ’Parrar,and 
in our eyes is a distinction which gives rise to 
most ‘interesting réflections.. ‘It forees apon 
us.the recognition of the independent exist- 
ence of thoughts and things ; ‘of an external 
world, of gh and. sound, to give impres- 
sions to the eye and ear; and of internal 
powers,’ by: which we perceive what, is-offered 
to these organs.” There could be no language 
without grammar, or without something to 
serve the p of grammar, if it was even 
nothing more than a code of signals; for the 
simple reason that the moment sensation pre- 
sents the object (the werd), the mind estab- 
lishes certain relations between it and other 
objects, the due expression of which is 


grammar. 

With reference to words, Mr. Farrer—in- 
vestigating the “ causes of the choice of special 
sounds in special significations, 7.e., the origin 
of roots”—conceives ‘ that almost all primitive 
roots were obtained by onomatopaia, which 
sufficed to represent the vast majority of phy- 
sical facts and external phenomena, and nearly 
all words requisite for the expression of meta- 

sical and moral conyietions. were derived 
rom these onomatopeic roots by analogy and 
metaphor.” Farther-on he.says, in addition.to 


t | the onomatopeic origin, “ a root may be derived 


from the expressions of fear or anger, of disgust 
or joy, which the impression of any event or 
spectacle may call forth in the human being.” 

We agree with these conclusions, but we 
should prefer a more methodical classification. 
Most generally, we should prefer to say 
that primitive words’ were suggestéd by asso- 
ciation. That is, there was something in their 
sound which, in some way.or other, no matter 
what, recalled the thing signified. _ We should 
then classify them according to the particular 
way in which they severally effected this: as, 
Onomatopeic, Analogous or metaphoric, and 
Interjectional. Tn the first class, the root would 
be strictly an imitation of the sound emitted 
by the object. In the second, the character of 
the word must, in some undefined way or other, 
recall the thing; as, ¢.g., a harsh-sounding 
word might suggest a di ble thing—a 
sonorous word, a yast thing. In the third, the 
interjection usually elicited from man by any 
particular affection, would become a. word 
representing the affection itself. 

The remainder of Mr. Farrar’s book is 
occupied by examinations into the varions 





classes of roots and the tendencies of language 








(the sum total of words) as it p He 
also shows at some length the conditions under 
which languages separated themselves “into 
what arecalled families. In all this, he almost 


entinely, restricts, bi to_the Ly aii88: of 
words. | He’entérs bntittléinto’ the dévelop- 
ment of mar. An essay intd the origin 


of language should, above all things, include 
considerations ofthis its vital element: (When 
we have once the: principles on which 
primitive words were formed; ‘and! have been 
shown by what accidents these principles were 
modified, we want to go farther; and learn the 
ptocedure of the mind in informing this dead 
matter with: life... Lan -would but ill 
answer its purpose if it halted “after giving us 
Rho hath Be objects ‘and left us Ease, 
describe their various relations with each other 
and with ourselyes,-in. time and pers as 
causes or as effects. “Words aré° but” the ‘half, 
and theless important half, of what.we under- 
stand “as language; they” should, ‘therefore, 
engage only .a proportionate share, of . the 
attention of the judicious inquirer- 
As far as he has gone, we are disposed to 
think that Mr. Farrer has been most diligent 
in his. tindertaking! \ He’ has ‘evidently “read 
much, and‘ made many notes. ~What he has 
read he has reproduced with correctness. We 
cannot say more. -We do. not-think he has 
very well digested his reading or classified his 
faets.; We think that he has at times been. ; 
away by the grandiloquence ‘ofa scient fic 
terminology to involve a small amount of 
a in an unnecessary cloud of words. 
0 ressions asa ‘‘ nascent humanity, 
nd side mabtaphed as ‘“ langnages* receivmg 
an impress from the transparency Of their 
heaven,” ‘are, to’ say the least’ of -it, of oi 
questionable. taste; while a professedly 
hilosophie essay is neither adorned; nor en- 
ivened by patches of rather tawdry eloquence. 








TEXTS FOR TALKERS.* 
“EXPERIENCE,” says Mr. Frank’ Fowler, “is 
wisdom copper-bottomed.” Neyer within the 

iod during which we have been, aecumulat- 
ing our supply of copper-bottomed wisdom 
have we met with such an amount of brazen- 
faced folly’ The English tongue salready 
boasts a, Tupper and a Colton. 


* The force of Nature could no further go, 
To make < third sie joined the other two,” 


and, we have in the writer before us .a mar- 
vellous combination of the. watery. feebleness 
of the ‘“‘ Proverbial Philosophy,” and the empty 
sententiousness of “* Lacon.” The‘ Proverbial 
Philosophy” has neither the brevity of proverbs 
nor the depth of phi ¥; “Lacon” ean only 
be called laconic in a bitterly ironical sense , 
and the “ Texts for Talkers” are most admir- 
ably calculated to introduce the discipline of a 
Friends’ Meeting into a meeting of friends. 
Our limits will scarcely permit us to quote 
enough of this remarkable volume to show how 
utterly all conversation would be quenched if 
its texts were commonly adopted. For instance, 
we can imagine the contagious hilarity which 
would result in a misce ge ee 
some young person filling ap. an aw 
pause ‘by the unprovoked and a 
statement that ‘ y men go to the House 
of God simply to dodge the devil” (p. 98), or 
the scandalous though terse sentiment ad- . 
dresed to a lady at the ae gage nr 
“Sin has its uses,” (p. 118). again, 
can we not paint to ourselves the cheerful 
satisfaction with which a gentleman of 
high birth would hear one of his guests 


(London: 





“Texts for Talkers. By Frank Fowler. 
Saunders and Otley. 1860.) 
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utter .the appropriate. “ Text” :—‘‘ When 
I see those gaudy escutcheons on the 
fronts of /houses which the angel of death has 
visited, I.think how many more scoundrels 
have. been,'quartered than hung” (p. 116). 
When the-darlings of the household come into 
the-dining-room to dessert, a guest, who wished 
to make himself agreeable to all ies might 
remark that ‘‘In married. life is more 
comfort without children, though considerably 
less happiness” (p. 11). . Im fact, there are few 
positions in which a man who wished to lead 
the conversation might. not shine, through the 
borrowed light, of Mz., Frank Fowler’s wisdom. 
Does he wish to, appear original? Let him 
announce |in sonorous tones that “‘ The, vast 
power of poetry is not.to be gainsayed” (p. 96); 
or, “ I am disposed to believe that there is a dee; 
truth im the proverb, ‘Murder. will out” 
(p-.72) jor, “‘ Men’s views on, any subject are 
as different im colour and: proportion as men’s 
eyes” (p. 119). . Is lucidity his object ? then let 
him boldly assert, ‘+ Hate bawls, envy whispers. 
We all: dislike noise, but. whispers, like yawns, 
are wonderfully caiching” (p..135). Perhaps 
his audience might, be inclined to take the first 
sehtence as an injunction in the imperative 
Tather than a. categorical assertion, in. the 
indieative mood... Again, ‘In. the old times 
attorneys wore res oats; butchers. wear ‘em 
now” {p..150). This is a mysterious but 
apparently pregnant remark, which would come 
in pleasantly at/a dinner of the Smithfield Club. 
Our readers have enough, before them now to 
be able to judge the merits of the charming 

mndium, and we will only add that they 
are. tenied by a most. admirable index, of 
which we will-also give as~ecimen :-— 


Bad person, one will corrupt another.2- .. (1 
Authors fall, into each other’s styles, 6: in 
POOR) Ks jls pale etd § ~ 12 
Englishman, his house his castle bis at 
Art or literature, saddest thingin...  . 28 


Page twenty-eight, says the index, but we 
would recommend the reader when in search of 
Artor literature, the saddest thing in, to Mr. 
Frank Fowler's * Texts for Talkers,” passim. 

Perhaps after all we are wrong, and Mr. 
Frank Fowler is a genius in disguise. 





AN AUTUMN TOUR IN: SPAIN.* 


COLERIDGE says that “ the ‘ Literary Gazette’ 
was set up for advertising new books of all 
sorts for the cai ating Paani ;” since that 
haleyon time we have delegated that task 
to others, and haye set ourselves te ies 
delicate duty of showing what the author of 
the book under criticism “‘ intended to do, and 
in his own words, if ible, and adding afew 
fair specimens of the execution itself, never 
pious. ad one moment to any nality.” 
We are | 
pears by a letter from Messrs. Saunders and 
Otley in our last number, that Mr. Roberts's 
“‘ Autumn Tour in Spain” is at this moment 
virtually suppressed at Mr. Mudie’s, and 
i ¥ unattainable by his subscribers. We 
very much regret the fact, for the work has 
merit. I¢ has its blemishes, some weak attempts 
at wit, a few forced essays of humour, and a 
slight. sprinkling of Yankeeisms in the use of 
such words as “sparse” and “ Britishers ;” 
the allusions to Sam Weller, Bob Sawyer, “the 
Fat. Boy,” and Mrs. Gamp, do not fit into 
their places, and phrases and slang like “ pig’s- 
vittels,”  “ parient,” ' 


P » .“*missis,” *‘ coppers,” 

“ mac ? & wnwte 7 < e tab 
‘hard-lines,” “ party,” and the joke about the 
Garbanzos (p. 47), are decidedly vulgar. The 


comic vein is not Mr. Roberts's strong point ; 
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but his style is simple, easy, flowifg, and more among the nations of Europe, which 
unaffected ; he writes like a gentleman, and | animated the Spaniards to undertake the war 
his observations, when he speaks in his char- | in Morocco (p. 319), are the only hopeful signs 
acter of a clergyman, are marked by good’! at the present day which give any prospect of 
taste, liberality, and graceful sentiments. It | better things. The miserable roads, the want 
ig quite impossible to be censorious with so | of inns, and a paucity of food, prevent any 
easant a companion. He draws largely on | but hardy travellers from ‘visiting this extra- 
Murray, or rather Mr. Ford, and is indebted ordinary land. 
often to Messrs. Ferguson, Sterling, and Mr, Roberts describes the beauty*of the 
Washington Irving—perhaps, we might add, , Seville ladies‘as presenting “the same wninter- 
W..G. Clarke; and we sincerel 


he did not trust more to his impressions of | are as dull as Dutchmen, while a! 





to make these remark as. it ap- | 


Spain, and furnish us with those details of the 
architectural character and peculiarities of the 


paper. good; the lithograp 
markable. 

There appears to be some contagious element 
of haste pa cheerfulness in the atmosphere of 
Spain, for all recent travellers push onward in 
a continual. hurry, and Mr. Roberts is no 
exception to the rule; though a quiet, ‘‘ middle- 
ARS body,” as he himself informs us (p. 81), 
he has the vivacity of an American, and the 
restlessness of a “‘ Young Rapid,” and walks 


garde } 

travels, having taken the route France. 
His accounts of the provincial hfe of the 
Peninsula a: to us to possess the greatest 
interest, and his lively, graphic, but melan- 
choly. description of the state of the country 


He passes through many untrodden spots and 
scenes, and he details his adventures on his 
rambles in. an unpretending and amusing 
manner, with a happy and cheerful mind, 
and the pen of an educated gentleman. He 
looks, at nature with a painter's eye ; and in- 
vests an old subject with a freshness which 
does not allow our interest to flag for one 
moment, His weak point is want of g bait 
or want of care when he touches on ities 
pall traditions and memorable in the 
chronicles of Spanish chivalry. 

It is dificult im the al t state of degra- 
dation in aie Spai es, to sagging ts 
one time N; ortugal, and the 
ory War Tadies were fiefs ud crown, 
while it. was still running a race of empire, 
| when all the other states of Christendom 
| were at a stay,” and her new conquests 
| “so many strokes of the alarm bell of fear 
| and awakening to the other nations,” and their 
| facility “rang the so much the sharper 
, and the louder.” Mr. Roberts enables us to 

see the causes which led to the national down- 
| fall still working: the horrible love of revenge 
| and blood, the bigotry coupled with indifference 





| to practical rehgion, and the intense pride 
|0f the common people. The Inquisition 
jand the expulsion of the Moors, who had 
| come “ not as to a prey but as to a patrimony, 
|} not returning with spoil, but seating and 
| planting themselves in a number of provinces,” 
| were other immediate causes of decline. Spain 
| will never rise as long as she has a king who 
| is a nonentity, and aqueen who is a notoriety. 
The Archbishop of Burgos drives in a modest 
| green fly, drawn by mules, while royalty takes 
| an airing at dusk with three or four carriages 
and six, and in the rear “a coach of re- 
| spect,” with blinds up, drawn by four cream- 
| coloured horses, which appears to be very much 





| like “* the last coach of all”—without the black | 


| horses. Fragments of railroads (p. 49), the 
suppression of brigands by the Guardia Civil 
(p. 194) instituted twenty years ago by 
, Narvaez, and the desire to take a place once 


the type large, the lines widely Jested, and the | 


and habits of the people are well worth reading, | 


y regret that esting uniformity” (p. 313) ; the oa 
Il the peasants 


4 * 
and muleteers require to be treated as gentle- 
| men before they will condescend to be civil. 


_ the slightest sympathy for the sufferer; and 
when she was taken away to ‘the hospital, 
several of them burst into a laugh (p. 247). 
In ‘broad daylight, in an elmgrove of ‘the 
Alhambra, a man was ‘murdered under ‘the 
eyes of several bystanders, and noone 
attempted to arrest the assassin (p. 421); and 


buting the prevalence of the use’ of the knife 
to familiarity with bloodshed in the ball-fights, 


temper. suppers demoralised two here- 

tofore excellent m 8; with all their pride, 

these men require a firm hand (p. 348:)° ~~ 
The church services in Spain are ill attended 


pluck your coat, or poke youin the rib ” (p.361). 
If 5 peak phoma ba oF i Meth gy nro 
with a peseta, the excellent mother invariably 
produces the remainder of her family for a 
similar bounty. 

Mr. Roberts, with his friend Lord Portarling- 
ton, travelled with quite a cavalcade—three 


rang | English servants, and ‘two m with 

horses, mules, and donkeys, partir Woke 
strong reservesof provision, and some packets of- 
was their 


“ flea-powder” (p. 37) ; a frying pan 
batterie de a (p. 256), and at one halting 
place, by some mechan 
ism, produced a “‘ roasted leg of mutton!” Tn 
despite, however, of all these advantages, the 
travellers were often reduced to extreme straits. 
Milk is unknown, wine and butter are equally 
rare luxuries (p. 189) ; pork, the common food 
of the country, is proscribed during several 
months in the year (p. 191) ; mutton and beef 
are among the traditions of a few favoured 
spots. A -natured cura recommends 
them to the house of a friend, where they will 
be sure to obtain a relay of wine, and on their 
arrival are informed that it is‘a most strange 
recommendation, for Don Bulnes but a few 
weeks since himself assisted in finishing the 
very last bottle in the cellar; and when they 
obtained two magnums, which they frugally 
set aside for consumption on the journey, the 
landlady and her maid took them out empty 
into the kitchen. At Burgos, they very pro- 


up by the landlord on the presumption that 
Lord Portarlington is “ brother to the Queen 








such murder is committed without concern or’ 
like a cat. along the walls. of the Escurial | i 
n. .The author was two months on his | 


marry, Mae hye petro Geode pa ; 


(p. 317), and the few ope who come are’ 


being, however, we must add, in our opinion, 
a yenial even though it is carried on* 
in the streets (p. 363 ars are sometimes 
to be issed by a form of deprecation, but 
irical, as the charm aD. be 
addressing them as “ grace” ( : 
boys are not so honed OL be it 
they are refused alms, they do “not hesitate to - 


perly refuse to pay an exorbitant bill, drawn | 
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of England,” and thelandlady showered upon 
them a torrent of Spanish Billingsgate, and 
stormed and raved about the hotel. At Cas- 
tillejo, after a ride of thirteen hours (dinner as 
usual being out of the question), they were 
compelled. to enter through the stable, and 
discover bed-rooms for themselves, and then 
were compelled to protest against. summary 
ejectment by another loud-talking and furi- 
ous. Jandlady (p 38). At the Kimera, the 
hostess, another Meg Merrilies, patted Mr. 
Roberts ‘affectionately on the back, and 
entered Lord Portarlington’s bed-room with a 


—— in-each hand, one of which she 
i in, poking under his. lordship’s | 


bed-clothes, awakening him out of his first 
!” (p. 482)... They were interrupted at 

ight by a drunken i at. Oroperas, 
insists upon occupyi is own bed; but 
the application of iosamalien is found to be a 
work of supererogation (p. 257), while mos- 
Te at Seville plagued them day and night. 
Priego they were taken for French bagmen, 
and with extreme difficulty procured a lodging ; 


late in the evening, there were almost invariably 
two journeys more to be taken, one in quest of 
food, the other in search of lodgings. 


sleepers ;, stony gutters, with a current 

like.a mill-stream after rain, mostly form the 
; @ bragzier supplies the place of a 
in. the. inns ; toads. are execrable 
. 290), “here and there being 
° ely 2 i anger gaat now “a 
ruts, uagmires,” or 

br. or a le ee rotten pat and gnarled 
roots of ilex and chestnut,” and even a veritable 
swamp. With the i t of the rural 
ice, the contrabandistas of Renda have 
and with them the dance and the 

the picturesque costume and ar 
manners ; but.an ugly habit of smuggling sti 
among the waiting maids of the posada, 

who pick the pockets of paletots if left unwarily 
in the traveller's bed-room, or neatly conceal 
until his departure a scarf, a pair of 
geome a knife, ora a a po i 
-clo Lodging-houses have their 

i i for. the hostess used 


i 


§ 


his room (p..181); and his linen was returned 
from the wash yellow and full of wrinkles. 
He had nearly always a battle with innkeepers 
and landladies on the extortionate qualities of 
their bills. 

Although always in a terrible hurry, and 
making only cursory visits to. cathedrals, 
museums, and antiquities, Mr. Roberts gossips 
pleasantly on the superb churches of Seville 
and Burgos, the armoury and picture-gallery 
of Madrid, the Roman remains of Merida, the 
halls of the Escurial, and the wonders of the 
Alhambra. He complains that bell-ringing is 
not a Spanish accomplishment, but gives us an 
amusing apecdote of the application of the 
silvery bell of the Torre de ta Vela, which, on 
the anniversary of the surrender of Granada, 
is struck by the unmarried girls, who believe 
that the maid who strikes the loudest will 
ensure herszlf the best husband. 

Mr. Roberts suffered much yexation at 
Gibraltar because he had to wear a battered 
wide-awake on Sunday through the streets, 
and bewails with only too much justice the 
miserable architecture and want of dignity in 


Mr. | of the most e 


the*.so-styled..cathedral....We. are. happy to 
think that on board the Peninsular and 
Oriental steamer he found at its hospitable 
table a compensation for his long fasts in Spain, 
and trust that he may have occasion to remove 
the blemishes of which we complain in a second 
edition of his ‘‘ Autumn Tour in Spain.” 





THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR.* 


Many acute and thoughtful ns find fault 
with “ The Mill on the Floss ” as being too true 
to nature to be artistic. Poor Maggie's involun- 
tary esca with Stephen only appears unna- 
tural to those who, forgetful of Bre nature as 
it is, only desirea representation of itas it ought 
to be. For ourselves, we consider its intense 
and undeviating adherence to the laws which 
govern human motive and human action, to 
be the greatest characteristic of this great 
novel. Asa general rule, we think it may be 
laid down that the best art is that which is 
most like nature. In architecture, we like 
grotesque monsters or meaningless statues less 
than the life-taken carvings of plants that ‘are 
beautiful in their ruggedness, and of flowers 
that are attractive in their irregular variety. 
In fiction, we like the unmitigated villain or 
the immaculate model of human perfection less 
than the life-drawn delineation of “human 
nature as it is commonly found, either with some 
vices and more virtues, or some virtues and more 
vices, and not a simple uniformity of virtue 
without vice, or of vice without virtue. Human 
strength is not often so strong that it can never 
be overcome, nor human weakness so entire 
that it can never be aroused into 

Nature maintains a kindly equili- 
brium within us, and though we shall 


humanity, we confess to having an i ible 
liking for those characters, the bright tight of 
whose virtue is occasionally relieved by a 
ing shadow of weakness, which at once 
eightens and diminishes, reveals and obscures, 
the splendid lustre of their ordinary existence. 
oat ae in his harsh self-assertion, is 
e admirable by his passionate integrity, 
and ie’s self-denial and purity por 
human by her momentary stumble. 

The story before us is of the extreme sort, 
which may satisfy those who object toa “low 
view of human nature.” Tt is true the hero 
is an unnatural and unscrupulous young man 
ted description ; but then 
there is no doubt about him. His detestable 
villany is patent to the meanest capacity, and 
nobody could pretend to tolerate or sympathise 
with hi y ppeovatbastonrngeneteety be: rae 
draw such badness, and no t acuteness to 

ise it when drawn. ‘To describe a man 
like Nieace Scarsdale in the volumes before us, 
or Randal Leslie, or even Mr. Squeers, is not 
considered to be so objectionable; but that 
absurd and vulgar compromise between strength 
and feebleness, which we see every day in 
real life, can afford pleasure only to those 
morbid beings who take so “low a view of 
human nature” as to believe the old truth, 
humanum est errare. But if Horace Scarsdale 
and his father are al er bad, Susan, his 
sister, and Colonel Sutherland, his uncle, are 
altogether good. As for Susan, we are bound 
to confess that we never get a flesh-and-blood 





view of her. She is only represented by 
| pencillings where there should have been rich, 
| deep colouring. She is said to be good and 
| kind, and much else besides; but we get no 
| glimpse of her real character. It is all light 





* The House on the Moor. By the Author of ~ Margare 
| Maitland,” &c. (London: Hurst and Blackett. 1560.) 


be reprehended for taking too low a view of | how 






463 
es 
and no shade. Many others of the minor 
personages are sketched in precisely the same 
style ; and what wonder if the result is as in- 
congruous as a painting in which only three 








or four of the main — were coloured, and 
the rest left to tell their story by mere out- 
lines? Letty, the daughter of the clergyman, 
and the secret friend of the lonely Susan, is 
the only one of the lesser characters who 
sesses any vitality whatever, The wd ww 
personages, as we have said, are boldly drawn 
and tolerably well filled in. 

The most successful effect, however, in the 
whole work, is the description of Mr. Scars- 
dale’s dismal house on the moor. Many of our 
readers will remember a picture in the Exhibi- 
tion of the present year, in which a Hi 
shepherd is ted as discovered by his 
wife lying stiff, and stark, frozen to death, 
amongst the snow in the mountains. The 
leaden sky, the terrible hue of the dead man's 
face, the condensed breath of the living dog, 
and the stiff corpse of its old companion, 
combine to fill the beholder with gloom and 
horror. Much the same effect, though in a 
minor , is produced by the picture in the 
book before us of Mr. Searsdale’s household. 
It would be vain for us to attempt to represent 
it even faintly, because much of the general 
view is only brought out by constant repetition. 
The trick of repeating some particular phrase 
is perhaps too prevalent at the present day. Itis 
true the practice dates from Homer, whose 
“ blameless Ethiopians” and *“ long-haired 
Achzans” become almost as tedious as Mr. 


hate their sons, and 
we unfortunately cannot deny; but 
believe such amiable personages to be 
exceptions rather than the rule. Further, we 
believe them to be so exceptional that a 
author is scarcely justified in impaling them in 
fiction. They are at best a hateful spectacle, 
and we do not see what is gained by intro- 
ducing them. Fiction should be physiological 
rather than pathological. If we want to see 
Man as he is, in the physical order, we do not 
search the wards of a hospital for a patient 
emaciated by consumption er devoured by 
eancer. So in the moral order, it is i 





~ | and inartistic to be constantly on the look out 
"|for men who are enervated and worthless 
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through their lack of character,.or putrescent 
through selfishness. 

But it may be said men are never perfect. 
Non cuivis contingit adire Coriathum.. Not 
everybody can be physically a Tom Sayers, or 
morally a Shaftesbury. This is true enough, 
but everybody could attain an average in 
éither department, although he or she may not 
excel in delivering terrific facers, nor yet. be 
edifying in exhortation. Mr. Carlyle has 
defined this free and great nation as ‘‘seventeen 
millions, mostly fools ;” and, in a sense, no doubt 
he is right. © Mrs. OM t, the authoress of 
“The Ffouse on the Moor,” seems to think 
people mostly villains ; and, in a sense, she too 
is right. Most people haye a strong inherent 
element of folly, and a strong inherent element 
of villanous selfishness, of else the. world 
would not be what it is. But, they have also 
a score of other strong inherent elements, 
which waintain a tolerable. equilibrium. of 
Kiuman virtue. 

We have dwelt at this length on the novel 
before us, because it is decidedly a good novel. 
Tt is full of incident, and the interest does not 
often abate. The style is pleasant enough ; 
‘we must, however, emphatically condemn 
such nseless archaisms as ‘‘abysm,” ‘‘decrepid,” 
&c., &._ We must also point out the extreme 
improbability of the statement. that. ‘‘ there 
outside stood Roger Musgrave, brown and 
manful in his dark rifleman’s uniform,” (p..96, 
vol. iil. ) ; considering that Roger had come all 
the way from Caffraria to Edinburgh, in a 
private capacity, it is not likely he would pay 
a visit in such costume,—upless, indeed, he 
belonged to some London Volunteer Corps. 

We have mentioned the ‘Mill on the Floss.” 
We need scarcely say that though they are like 
one another in one or two points, is no 

ibility of instituting any comparison between 
»“* Mill on the Floss” and “The House on 
the Moor.” There is not more difference 
between Beethoven’s Andante and_ the 
Express ee Still, if it does not arouse 
our dee ections and stir up ail.our moral 
pha as does the “‘ Mill on the Floss,” 
** House on the Moor” is rather a superior 
novel than otherwise. 





THE LEBANON.* 
Aw interest of a singular character attaches to 
the history of the Lebanon. Irrespective of 
its connection with the political relation of the 
great European Powers during the last quarter 
of a century, or even of the tragic events 
which have so recently raised it into such an 


unhappy notoriety, its historical position, and | 


athe peculiar associations with which it is sur- 
rounded, possess in themselves many claims on 
our attention. On its borders tradition has 
placed the tombs of Adam and of Noah. At 
its feet sprang to light the earliest germs of 
Oriental civilisation : a succession of mighty 
dynasties have held sway beneath its shadow : 
its plains have been the battle-fields on which 
‘the fate of empires was decided. But amid 
this long series of change and vicissitude the 
“old mountain” has for nearly four thousand 
years remained unchanged ; the same primor- 
dial society has ever occupied its fastnesses, 
acknowledging no law but their own custom— 
alike regardless of, and uninfluenced by, the 
events that were passing around them. The 
waves of conquest which successively flowed 
over Palestine, encircled but never engulphed 
the Lebanon. The Assyrian, the E tian, the 
Roman, and the Arab have recorded their 


— 





| 


| or the Crusader,and the Ottoman, have not 
| done even so.much. Nor has.the influences of 


| the surrounding civilisation been more effectual. 


, Until within yesterday, life and manners in the 
| Lebanon were the reflex.of a patriarchal age ; 
| and the language there spoken was that» which 
| interprets the names that have descended from 
antediluvian times. 

Among. the legion of recently-published 
works that purport to illustrate the political 
and_ religious institutions of. a country which 
all thinking minds must at the present: crisis 
regard with feelings of no ordinary, interest, 
we know of none, that, for a truly phi ical 
and comprehensive grasp of the, subject. can 
compare with the volumes now before us. 

The author of ‘The Spirit of the East” 
and ‘‘ The Pillars of Hercules,” ‘is‘certainly in 
every respect eminently qualified to perform 
the task he has undertaken. Mr. Urquhart 
speaks with no ordinary authority. A’ pro- 
longed residence in’ ‘the East—an ‘intimate 
acquaintance with the resources of the country 
—-an observant disposition, coupled with an 
earnest spirit of inquiry and « firm determina- 
tion to disguise no fact, however unpalatable 
it may be—are certainly not the least valuable 
qualities in either traveller or historian. The 
work before us consists principally of a series 
of .selections from Mr. Urquhart’s diary, kept 
during his. pilgrimage in the Lebanon in 
1849-50, accompanied by several ‘detached 
chapters ‘which are ‘particularly valuable for 
| the light: they throw upon the political and 
economical position of the: country sincé the 
commencement of. its relations with the 
Western Powers, It is difficult to overrate 
the influence which the Lebanon has exercised 
during the last twenty years upon ‘the diplo- 
macy of Europe. Ever since 1841; when 
France and England quarrelled about the 
limits of a Syrian province and the succession 
of a Turkish the Lebanon has been an 
apple of discord among the four Powers. The 
| secret of its political importance is its peculiar 
| geographical position. ‘lo Russiait offers access 
| to the Ottoman Empire and a realisation of her 
long~cherished dream of Oriental conquest ; to 
France, an Algeria on the east coast of the 
Mediterranean,.and a commanding ‘position 
| over Beypt while to England the main- 
| tenance of its position as a dependency of the 
Porte is of most vital importance, ‘since its 
occupation by either of the other great Euro- 

Powers would threaten the security of 
er Indian possessions. The evils inflicted on 
the social and economical condition of the 
Lebanon by the confiux of these jarring political 
interests have been, according to Mr. Urquhart, 
of almost ruinous character... The treat 
signed by the three Powers in 1841, by which, 
malgré the opposition of the Turkish 
Ministry, the mountain was divided into two 
distinct governments of Druses and Maronites, 
brought upon the unhappy country no less 
than four disastrous civil wars during the ten 
following years. 

‘The English Treaty of Commerce ”. was a 
fatal blow to the economical ity of the 
Lebanon. In accordance with this iniquitous 
scheme, an indiscriminate ad valorem tax, 
varying from 25 to 90 per cent., was imposed 
on all the staple manufactures of the country. 
The result, as might have been anticipated, 
was the almost total annihilation of the 
principal branches of industrial enterprise, 
and the impoverishment and social degradation 











conquests only with the chisel in its rocks, | of the manufacturing classes. The efforts of 
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| the Turkish government, and the numerous 


| petitions from the people to obtain a mitiga- 
| tion of this grievance, were alike disregarded. 


| ‘The-Mede, the Persian; the- Few,-the -Greek~ 





“Pho whole of Mr. -Urquhart’s narrative is a 


running commentary on the pernicious effects 
the injudicious line ef policy-pursued by the 
European Powers has had upon the-commercial 
prosperity, of the. country..The; subject is 
perpetually. recurring almost. at every: other 
page, and seems to have formed am universal 
theme of complaint with every native? with 
whom he: conversed. amu 
The mal-administration of “ the’ consular 
service ‘is, in our author's opinion, another 
prolific source of the numerous evils with 
which the country has been beset since its 
connection with European polities.. Such a 
state of things is doubtless in a great measure 
@ necessary consequence. of the diplomatic 
jealousies subsisting . between the Tepresen- 
tatives of the three Powers, whose: interests 
are diametrically opposed to each other; In 
the case of England, Mr. Urquhart ascribes. 
the evil complained of partly ‘to the fact that 
the British consuls in Syria are oe 
of ‘the ambassador at Constantinople, and 
more especially to. the practical irresponsibility 
of our Foreign Minister at’ home. “On’ the 
latter question he remarks :— , 


“England is nothing more than the man who 
happens to be Foreign Minister ; nobody else knows 
anything, or cares for anything. There is nothing 
done in the Lebanon to the smallest point that he 
does’ not know’ and: has not commissioned. If I 
were to\go and tell in London what is doing, there 
is noman who would ‘not laugh® in* my face, ‘and 
call me a foolanda madman. The very ambassador 
in Constantinople does not know what is ‘deing.” 

Tt is impossible within the limits of the 
present article to do more than touch upon 
this momentous question: The reader oo 
find it discussed in all its bearings, - 
dantly illustrated in Mr. A sae lym a 

To from foreign polities to native: ap-. 
ssinistrdsint-Ae subject that is treated by thr 
author at considerable length and great minute- 
ness of detail. The supreme power, both ‘ad- 
ministrative and judicial, is vested in the 
Megilis or Provincial Parliament—the consti- 
tution of igs oM ig to resemble in me 
respects on Wittenagemot, or the 
English Parliament, in the 14th century. 
The Megilis. is com of .sixteen mem- 
bers, eight of whom—viz.: the president, the 
pasha, the cadi, the mufti, the defterdar or 
treasurer, a registrar, secretary-general, ‘arid 
an assessor—may be re as constittting 
the aristocratic element of government. Of 
these the president and assessor are nominated 
by the Porte, and represent the spiritual and 
temporal powers—the remaining six high 
officers of the province. The other eight are 
the ntatives of the viz. ; four 
M me from each of the three 
Christian communities, and one from - the 
Jewish. The Megilis has supreme authority 
over every branch of law—criminal, civil and 
commercial; and meets two days a-week for 
judicial, and four for administrative, business. 

. Urquhart gives us several illustrations’ of 
their course of judicial procedure, for which 
we po refer the curious reader to the work 
itself. 

Not. the least interesting portions of this 
valuable work are the numerous vivid sketches 
of Eastern life and character, which stand out 
in pleasant relief from discussions of a graver 
character. Mr. Urquhart appears thoroughly 
enamoured of the charms of Oriental Jaisser 
Saire ; and expatiates most eloquently on the 
luxuries of the “kief,” the chibouque, and the 
bath. Occupied with his pleasant pages, we 
become half sceptical as to the desirability of 
Western civilisation. In many the 


respects 
semi-barbarous Asiatic affords a favourable 
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contrast. to the more enlightened European. 
Qn this question we will let Mr. Urquhart 
speak for himself :-— 

“My testimony is, let'the value of it be taken or 
left; that amongst this degraded and contemptible 
race of the Lebanon, with the mere exception of the 
recent pupils: turned out of the missionary and 
Roman Catholic schools, ‘there is not a single 
individual -who, could, utter a slang phrase, who 
would himself witha sneer, or who passes 
an hour the victin of ennut; whilst. there is not a 
™man who is in nee of going supperless to bed, or 
whose prospect of life is closed. by relief, in or out 
doors, the workhouse. 

“Fi had; when a boy, a quasi-tutor in an Arab 
from Tripoli. «I t him one day a caricature 
of) Lord John » Russell. ‘Not apprehending his 
reproachful look, ‘he gave utterance to what was in 
his mind in these words: ‘I would rather perish 
than belong to a race, a single individual of whom 
was capable of drawing a caricature.’ ” 

Here is a pithy contrast between Oriental 
and European manners :—‘‘ Had he not ad- 
dressed me in. Italian, I should still have 
known that he had. learned a Frank tongue 
by his coarseness and vulgarity.” 

Tn another place this contrast is more fully 
dwelt upon :— 

, “Infidelity—not. that of the New Testament 
wickedness—but the verbal profession of the disbelief 
of, the soul, i political _ speculation, 
drunkenness rostitution, are unknown. The 
man who pro to rid any European country of 
these curses would be held to be ignorant of human 
nature, yet they are unknovwn in this very Lebanon, 
which Europeans undertake to teach and correct. 





“the European speaks without thinking; the 
Eastern never does. The European tells you for 
conversation or argument what you already know ; 
the Eastern never does so. The European assumes 
tbat the man he speaks to isa fool; the Eastern 
assumes that he is speaking to a wise man. The 
European .meets a statement by a preliminary ob- 
eee; the Eastern attends to what you say.. The 

mropean is offended if you show him that he is 
ra the Eastern is grateful. ie European’s 
en nts consist in appearing to others to enjoy ; 
the Paster im enjoying himeelf. The Enippeas’s 
conversation consists in replying by something else 
to what has been said; the Eastern in replying to 
what has been ‘said. The whole mind of the one 
is engaged during the conversation with himself ; 
that of the other. with his interlocutor.” 

We take leave with regret of Mr. Urquhart’s 
entertaining ‘and’ instructive volumes. His 
share of them hasbeen, to say the least, most 
creditably performed: We wish we could pay 
his publisher the same compliment. On re- 
ferring to the copy before us, we find paper of 
a very inferior quality; type and ink but 
little better. Vol. i. has been especially hardly 
treated.’ It ‘is denied the dignity of an index ; 
breaks off abruptly in the middle of a word ; 
and its peculiar property, the preface, has been 
remorsely transferred to vol. Ti. 





MY LIFE, AND WHAT SHALL I DO 
WITH IT* 

Brsiwes its intrinsic importance, the subject 
of this book is especially interesting as the 
uct of a very recent stage of thought. 

m Plato to Mull there have been thinkers, 

on this as on other points, in advance of their 
age, but if is only latterly that. facilities for 
printing and the general extension of educa- 
tion have set women thinking about their 
rights and wrongs, and endeavouring to obtain 
from their male oppressors a reconsideration of 
their social position. Less than half a century 
ago the book we .are considering would 
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scarcely have found a publisher, and there 
still flourishes many a dowager who will stand 
aghast at the boldness and novelty of its doc- 
trine. Are there not to be found even ladies 
of acertain age who will hear with astonish- 
ment, not unmixed with awe, of a pro to 
convert “all gentlewomen who have leisure” 
into something very nearly resembling 
«Sisters of Mercy”? - They are asked to 
“‘ employ their own advantages in the improve- 
ment of uneducated and ungentlewomen,” and 
told that to do this effectually they must live 
together in colleges or “homes.” It is true 
that it is only for a portion of ‘the “year; but 
are fathers and brothers prepared even for 
this? Will they not rebel against a system 
which at once cuts away so much of domestic 
happiness and domestic virtue, and loudly 
asseverate the maxim that ‘ charity begins at 
home”? Our authoress feels the difficulty, and 
commences her campaign by an enumeration 
of the ordinary pomts of view from which 
woman’s social position is regarded. The 
practical, common-sense man of the world 
thinks that a young lady’s duties are ‘to be 
agreeable, happy, and well-dressed.” A lord 
of the creation finds great ¢onvenience in a 
class of beings ‘“‘ whose occupations may be al- 
ways broken in upon, and who are ready to run 
errands.” A stern parent expects from his 
daughtersisome return for the money invested 
in their dress and education. A believer in 
the eternal fitness of things holds that’ ‘it is 
not by what women do, but by what they are, 
that they fill their place in the world.” Ali 
these theories (excepting that of Philosopher 
Square, whose vagueness protects him,) are 
refuted with the quiet ease of a thinker who 
has long outgrown such tea-table traditions, 
and ventures to think that:;women may have 
even higher duties than a toilet conducted on 
the most Christian principles, dutiful smiles at 
papa’s old stories, anda conscientious cultiva- 
tion of the piano. There is not sufficient 
novelty in the theories, or even their refuta- 
tion, to make it worth our while to examine 
them. 

It does not require a profound knowledge 
of political economy, or Uncle Toby’s chival- 
rous regard for ‘‘the sex,” to see with 
what a, waste of labour this enligitened cen- 
tury may be charged. What must a Huron 
philosopher think when told that the tact, 
energy, patience, and self-devotion of half our 
English squaws find their legitimate exercise 
in erochet and the construction of carpet 
slippers ?. It appears to us one of the most 
perplexing problems which social science 
yet to solve, and all honour is due to any one 
who, undismayed by the sneers of practical 
men or the frowns of creation’s lords, resolutely 
attempts a remedy. The remedies proposed 
will be often impracticable, but still every 
such attempt creates new light for a successor, 
and where its boldness is backed by ability, 
gives to the most practical an unconscious 
elevation of aim. The work before us com- 
bines, we think, all these qualities. It is bold, 
able, and visionary. The authoress aims at 
too much, and in her wish to avoid one-sided- 
ness, falls into inconsistency. Writing specially 
for ‘“‘ young gentlewomen,” she is as ready to 
acknowledge as the most ultra-conventional of 
her. sex. that woman’s mission is marriage 
—that her highest duties are those of a 
wife and mother—in fact, that any other 
employment is only an artificial channel for 
qualities the natural destination of which is 
checked. by the celibacy which too often results 
from civilisation. 

Now obviously, by this admission, if the 
) duties of a sister of charity interfere with 
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those of wife and mother, the former. mus® 
be sacrificed. The practical man has 4 

answer, and where the question is one 
of not sentiment, he is an authority 
not to be despised. He will say that it is hard 
enough at present for a yery large class of 
“ educated omen” to find husbands, 
bachelor i , and spinster luxury 
increasing with civilisation ; that women are 
born to be married, and. know it; and that, 
therefore, the mere fact that in an era of yery 
great refinement their chief occupation is to 
sing, dance, and crochet, is in itself a. proof 
that in every such era the road to matrimony 
is paved with pianos and antimacassars, for 
that in the matrimonial as in every other 
market, the demand creates the supply- 
Hence he will deduce the conclusion that to 
silence pianos and open nunneries is to inerease 
the celibacy of which the authoress disapproves, 
and to give to Lais and Aspasia a recognised 
place among the other conveniences of civilisa- 
tion. If authoress replies that a “ life of 
labour and of love is the preparation for 
the domestic and social duties of wife and 
mother,” he will appeal to the fact—doubtless- 
an important fact, but still a fact which it is 
short-sighted policy to ignore—that, as a rule, 
hus’ aris Wee“ daalh feed. nat lee ces 
whose noiseless subter-fashionable existence is 
best known to the sick and the hungry, buf by 
the “‘ accomplished votaries of Clio and Terpsi- 
chore,” who are always on the look-out for 
promotion at tea-fight and ball. Inte the 
cause of this humiliating fact we may not here 
inquire. It m: man’s frivolity, or woman's 
inferiority, or the mere accident of proximity. 
Any lover of fiction who remembers how many 
marriages have been made under an re 
will not underrate the importance of, the last 
cause. Brown, Jones, and Robinson, may be 
young men of good prospects and. the soundest 
views On matrimony, but after a hard day at 
the office, the courts, or the museum, they 
cannot follow Dorcas (even supposing lady 
abbesses out of the question) to a night-school 
or hospital, and so they fall victims, white-tied 
for the sacrifice, to the smiles of Lalage, or the 
voice of Sappho. 

It may seem an Obvious reply to say that 
there is no connection between plainness and 
piety—that it is mere prejudice to pronounce it 
“ Downright barbarity 

To mafiie a form 


Might an anchorite warm, 
In the fusty stuff-gown of a scour de la charité.”” 


Without. doubt there is no im ility 


accomplishments. On the contrary, their 
union constitutes the true of woman. 
But surely it is a blunder in political economy 
to te them—to bury in convents, from 
which false man is excluded, those very accom- 
plishments the natural object of which is to 
captivate him. ‘The disciples of Mr. Mill, who 
claims for women a full share of political 
as well as of social privileges, will cry out 
against this degrading view of the relations 
between the sexes. Men ought to be led 
captive by noble deeds, not by pretty manners. 
But into this alarming controversy we lucki 

need not enter. We have only to deal wi 

our authoress, who differs not less widely from 
Mr. Mill than from Mrs. pomp She 
expressly deprecates any inversion of society, 
declaring that “it is not necessary to alter the 
relations between men and womien to secure 
the better management of our hospitals.” Is, 
then, the practical man right after all? Are 
there for unmarried women no other duties 
than to be agreeable and well-dressed? Is 
their life to be spent in artificial labouwr—im 
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sewing, playi visiting, and all the trifles 
wick wal es ‘many claves woman's exist- 
ence, and illustrate Maggie Tulliver's forcible 
definition of patchwork, as “tearing things 
to pieces to sew "em up again.” 

+ may sound like affectation, bat we 
think ‘that the very abilities of the 
authoress have betrayed her into a scheme 
50 ae oye: has such a command 
of materials, and such unusual ers of 
arrangement, that nothing short of a perfect 
self-contained whole, in which every part 
dovetails exactly into the other; will satisfy the 
logical precision of her intellect.. ‘In her eager- 
ness to accomplish this, she has forgotten that 
every whole is also, in relation tosomething else, 
a part; that charitable life is only'a part of 
social life—a maxim, by the way, which she 
elsewhere expressly inculcates. Viewed from 
within, the scheme is ; viewed from 
withont, it is impracticable. We are reminded 
of the philosopher who constructed with great 
ingenuity a model carriage, and then found that 
he could not get it out of his room without 
breaking down the wall. The scheme is ab- 
stractedly good, but it cannot be carried out 
without greater injury to certain social barriers 
thar it is worth. It cannot be denied that a 
“home” gets rid of many difficulties’; without 


it, ladies cannot well get at the dwellings | pow 


of the poor, from which the tide of West-end 
wealth is receding more and more; it secures 
unity and prevents civil war between infant 
schools and national schools, clothing clubs and 


soup kitchens; it a a college for 
teachers, a training school for servants, a centre 
of communication, such as “J. D. B.,” has been 
meagre ig ran “ Times ;” and who knews 

t some day it may be recognised as a 
national institution, and be given thesuperinten- 
dence of our hospitals, penitentiaries, and jails? 
‘The moral and logical beauty of such a scheme 
may well hlind to its ie the mind 
which created it. It is to conceive what 
results would follow through the length and 
breadth of the land if the lives of our maidens 


: Weredevoted to the organised exercise of charit- 


able deeds, until they were called away to the 
still more sacred duties of married life. Unfor- 
tunately, the age is not yet ripe for such a 
revolution. Young ladies very properly take 
the higher view of their position, and know 
that the road to matrimony does not lie through 
the gates of a.convent. it a writer of equal 
experience and less ability had sat down to 
map outa charitable life, she would not have 
asked from us more than she had herself 
done. She would have been content to 
on the hearth, beside our household gods, 
a homely figure of charity, not have sought 
to model a faultless statue, which we can only 
worship from afar. She would have shown 
that it is quite possible for a young lady to 
Warm a stern parent's slippers in the morning, 
rum errands for a lord of the creation in the 
afternoon, smile on the practical man in the 
evening, and yet be a constant and welcome 
Visitor at the sick-bed and the village school. 
Doubtless she could serve the cause of charity 
more effectually in a “home.” We have 
fully and fairly stated the difficulties which 
it removes ; but what are they when weighed 
against the stubborn fact that there are fathers 
of families innumerable, ready enough to 
encourage and tolerate their daughters in daily 
charities, who would scout such a notion, and 
that there are ae as many wavering 

anxious enough for ordinary services, 
whose faith would shrink from a test so severe. 
Happily the book is not one in which the 
value of the conclusion seriously affects that 
of the premises. The details are admirable 








beyond all praise. It will mot require many 
such works to carry into our drawing-rooms 
the conviction that “ accomplished” is: only 
another term for half-educated, and te make 
it as essential that young ladies: should: know 
something of practical philanthropy, as 
Doctor Johnson thought it that’ they 
should know how to make a ing: Let 
this conviction once be established, and it 
will make its own road. 

Tt will be, we think, a very long’ time 
before it lays the foundation-stone of a 
secular convent, stocked only with novices; 
but we do not doubt that many of its 
present promoters will live to see it @ 
generally recognised fact in society that the 

i unmarried ee oa be as 
completely at the: disposal parish 
dietvaina as are now-a-days those’of his 
daughters. How much good they may 
do, and how they may best do it, ‘they may 
learn from the work before us. It would’ be 
useless and hopeless to seex to add more. 
Doubtless there are difficulties which cloud 
even the moderate horizon there marked out. 
Our limits will not allow us to mention weet 

to us one obstruction in the pat 
of female philanthropy co: it has not attracted 


tionality which caste creates is absorbed by 
women, and reproduced chiefly in the form of 
dress 


Mr. Buckle’s stoutest opponents cannot deny 
that in the fashionable world the law of 
causation is paramount. Every bonnet has 
its determining homogeneous antecedents, and 
forms a link in the vast chain which connects 
Parisian Juno, t goddess of the ‘ Morning 
Post,” to the Highland lassie who thrusts her 
bare legs through her father’s tub-hoops, in 
honour of the Lord’s day. But it surely 
need not be demonstrated that, if women 


‘can thus submit to a despotism on a 


int of such vital importance as a 

mnet, they are not likely to brave persecution 
in the cause of philanthropy. How can they 
consistently carry the very dress which they 
wear in honour of the presiding priestess of 
fashion into lanes and alleys which that 
priestess never enters? Far be it from us to 
impute this neglect to _ = pride of a 
pampered oligarchy. y Mountararat ma 
be a really good woman, may give andere 
charities; and, were it not for her domestic 
duties and maternal dread of contagion, would 
perhaps visit places which even her presence 


place |} would not hallow or disinfect But how 


can she allow her romantic and impuisive 
— Lady Lilith D’Ark—so © be- 
witchingly conscious of her beauty, so win- 
ningly unconscious of her rank—to enter 
cottages where she may meet the curate of 
Alton Locke? In this levelling age, no pa- 
trician matron breathes freely until she 

steered her daughter safe through curates, 
tutors, and aspiring flunkeys,, and moored her 
in triumph at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
The same fear haunts more or less the 
motherly breast of every British female. At 
first it severely tries Mrs. Grundy’s belief in a 
superintending Providence to see her daughter 
married to the curate. But after all, if she is 
a practical woman, her ambition is bounded by 
the rector, whose successor the curate may any 
day become. But what an awful responsibility 
rests on the mother or governess, on whose 
vigilance it partly depends whether a young 
lady should marry a duke or a dancing master ? 


Lady Lilith. does not object to a despotism | 


tempered by the license of ball-room and 
dgetiner ; and grows up as profoundly ignorant 


| of all that concerns the poor as*the French 
| princess, who, in a famine, wondered why the 
| people should starve, and declared that rather 
| than die of hunger she would eat bread and 
onions. But so long as Lady Lilith does not 
| take any part in works of charity, what-charm 

can they have for the country cousins, twenty 

times removed, who: model their life.on hers, 
and are themselvesthe models of some minor 
| coterie? If we are right as to the cause, the 
| remedy is obvious. Let philanthropists direet 
all the artillery of. pulpit, press, and confés- 
| sional at the most impressible of our duchesses. 
| If they will only lend their daughters as decoy- 
| ducks, the is-half won. 

We are sorry that. want of space prevents 
our doing justice te the many merits ef this 
book. Its literary excellence alone entitles:it 
‘toahigh place. Perhaps its chief meriteare, 
intellectually, its method—and morally, its 
-large-mindedness. Practical refofmers are 
generally, as Coleridge said of steam, ‘*one- 
idea’d giants.” They gaze so intently on the 
sun of their universe, - eee 
just perception other objects. e 
Sieeecktes dak daiiroe ese bestowing very high 
praise when we say that in a work written by 
a lady, whose life has been devoted to one 
great object, and who must have often keenly 
felt the indifference or opposition of 2 
should have been her fellow-labourers;. we 
have not discovered one unseemly trace of 
bigotry or recrimination. 


ead 


NEW NOVELS. 


Keeping up A ances. . A Novel of 
English Life. By © Redding. : 
Charles. J. Skeet.) Mr. Cyrus ing has. 
pe ai ng ne Fag public, 
that. it may easily be his. experience. 
of life has been vast, and, consequently, varied. 
“Those whom the gods leve die young,” is 

ey ae a soma 
ripe years, amongst society as. 
Mr. Cyrus Redding presents to us in “ Keep- 
ing up Appearances,” would certainly warrant 
a recurrence to the stern laws of Lyeurgus, if 
indeed, in mercy, society did not commit’ a 
frequent repetition of the Road murder. Such 
a set of people we have never met; and if 
Mr. Redding has, he is to be pitied. . Pity, 
however, is not the only sentiment excited. 
Supposing there has been suffering, it does not. 
follow that all of even the charitable world are 
to be obliged to share it. There is a kind of 
beggary in showing unsolicited sores, and, 
moreover, there is no slight danger of con- 
tagion ; and the reader's feeling at the end of 
the book is of having got comfortably rid of a 
very stupid, dull collection of supposed human 
beings, who are as little like life as if they had 
just been translated from a German toymaker’s 
warehouse. Not that the characters are all 
fools or knaves. Far from it. Many of them 
have great and respectable. sympathies, and 
talk poetry by the mile; but the misfortune 
of these worthy people, or rather of the reader, 
is, that they never by any chance talk less 
than the mile. Everybody has met with a 
certain _ who, finding novels to be totally 
unlike life, magnanimously resolve to make 
their lives like novels. Because Amarantha 
(in three volumes) marries a poet without a 
penny, Mary Ann (in Peckham Rye) runs 
away with the local plagiarist, and determtines 
to be happy on a fourpenny-piece. It is not 
|Many years since the youth of England, 





| especially of the suburbs, gave themselyes 
piratical or poetical airs, fired with the re- 
| Spective examples of Lambro and Lord Byron. 
Now, the old taste having died out, another 
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must succeed it; and, on the principle cited | The “arch” Kate ia always ready. Modern ; and a lady too. 


 — 
- Pm cleaned up a bit now, 


above, Mr. Cyrus Redding has his chance of | newspapers, ancient allusions, cutting observa- | Miss, but you might chance to see me some 


leading the day as well as any other writer. | 
Heaven forbid that any young man or woman | 
should endeavour to imitate any of the airy | 
and sentimental examples in “ Keeping up | 
Ap neces.” Weshould have a race of fast | 
foolish young men, gambling bankers, | 
elderly conversational bores, ‘ arch” girls, 
‘priggish young ladies, &e., &c.; the general 
result being honest indignation, or confirmed 
dyspepsia, with every rational man and woman | 
who happened to survive ‘after the first rush. | 
Mr. Cyrus Redding, in three volumes, has no 
more story than this: The hero (who, by the | 
‘way, has no opportunity of being anythmg— 
not’even a hero) has a good fortune, lives at 
his country house, falls in love with a neigh- 
bour’s daughter, marries her in due course, and 
she dies. a day or two after giving birth toa 
child. There is a banker, who pledges his 
eustomer’s securities, and is punished with ten | 
years’ transportation. As those little matters 
can be seen with one-fourth the usual amount | 
of visual eapacity, we need make no apology 
for telling secrets here. The book really deals 
with characters, and intellectual or “ spooney” 
conversations ; only the spoon is scarcely suffi- 
cient for the allegory, symbol, or whatever 
it may be, of affection ; it should, at the very 
best, be ladles. The characters are not 
original, though many of them are well-drawn 
as copies. The purse-proud termagant, Mrs. 
Stockwell, is an-eld-friend=~The banker is a | 
newspaper character,and has already been | 
used by Mr. Dudley Costello and others. Dr. | 
Dryman isa very good specimen of the quaint, | 


tions on marriage, are tangled with kittenish 
glee :— 
“<My dear Kate,’ observed Miss Stockwell, ‘every 


one does not possess your high spirits.’ 
“<*Td be bound to cure yonsiteites Til be your 


doctor and heal your melancholy. .1 prescribe a 


| dozen violins to attend you wherever you go; they 


should only play lively airs. My prescription will 
render a,.cure certain, not conjectural, as it is in.nine 


| instances out of ten with medical sages and their 


conjectural art, born of human fears. Am I not a 
doctor, only without a cane and turnip watch, those 
prime Esculapian insignia? Answer me, my dear.’ 


“<Kate, you are too “wild for‘ my humour, and | 


yet I think your practice reasonable, if your patients 


can manage to’swallow your prescriptions. 


“«That is some concession fo my talents. After | 


my preparatory violin recipe is taken, let me 


recommend matrimony. With your jointure, orthe . 
reputation of it, an accommodating husband may be | 


had, who will, in exchange for managing a portion 
of your fortune, give you your own way in every- 
thing ; leaving you to rule your house. London 


abounds in happy matches of that class. The’ lady | 


may rise at noonday, dress, be im her carriave ‘at the 
early hour of three p.m., make her calls, visit the 
opera, or with a ‘ particular’ friend,take a hand at 
cards, or go to a ball, as the state of the season may 
require, and return home-an hour after, mid-night ; 


. then, not to disturb her caro sposa, sleeps, m, a 
| Separate apartment, meeting ( i 
| a week in their own house, where he has nothing to 


him oceasionally . once 


do but pay the expenses of the establishment, and 
take care of the repairs.’ 

“< Excellent, Kate. My sister is in one of ‘her 
satirical humours to-day.’ 

“Thanks, Emma; but do not interrupt’ the 
faculty in prescribing, or I shall he like the wise 


going my rounds, and then you'd see me black 
enough.’ ” 
| From that moment Ida gives herself up to the 
| one object. which is alone worthy of a life’s 
| devotion ; and-when her lover, Gerald St. Maur, 
| visits her sometime afterwards, we are told that 
‘she had on ‘ta little black silk apron with 
» pockets full of Ragged School reports, lists. of 
, the wants of children. in her own little class, 
practical directions from, Ellen: St. and 
Jem Goodman, a note-book, a ul, her 
charity. purse, and several prospectuses con- 
nected with different Temperance and Ragged 
School. meetings.” Gerald _ accuses, her of 
| haying some new. interest in life, and the 
following conversation ensues :— 
“You. are right, Gerald; I have a new interest 
in Life, an inspiring, an engrossing interest. . It fills 
my heart, my mint my soul. Tt has renewed my 
| spirit, driven away ennui, dejection, discontent. It 
| Inakes me independent of the vain world. For the 
| first time I seem to live!’ 
“*Stop, Ada said Gerald, very pale. *Youdo 
| not ‘know the pain you ara causing me. You have 
) formedsome new intimacy ” 
b “4E have? 
itt Ea semnd Tiemay aoe wrought 
; this mighty change ?” 
| 4: Two men are..concerned, in it!’ said Ada, 
“ae 0 Pr 
| Yes, two, Gerald.’ 
| ©* And their names are?” 
|. &¢ Jem Goodman and Mr. Fite-Stephen.’ 
“Gerald looked at her as if he thought she was 
becoming insane. 
«What ‘are they 2?) Who. are they? . I never 


Latin-quoting country curate, and his wife is | doctor on Smethurst’s trial, who first found arsenic | heard of them before. J never ‘met. them,’ he: said, 


well-drawn. The eldest girl, the heroine, is enough im experimenting to 
perhaps the newest in the eollection—it is | them discovered it exuded from his own copper, or 
; brass, whichever it was.” 


younger | Tt is unnecessary to quote more than’ two 
sister Kate, is the ‘‘arch” article already aed 


to be hoped that she will take out a 
patent for her characteristics. Her 


mentioned, and that objectionable chattel, 
van author’. pet. The gentlemen are the cold, 
Tigid, precise, didactic, philosophising bores, 
who have already plagued the public im a few 
trashy works founded on the principles of Mr. 
Plumer Ward, and which could be well carried 
out by him alone. Would the reader like a 
specimen? Almost at the first meeting of the 
“young people,” and before they become 
lovers, they adopt the following style :-— 
“¢Suppose we follow the windings of the woods,’ 
said Emma Aveling; ‘there are always sounds 
coming from their dim recesses which please me. 
The glance between the shadowy trunks makes me 


expect to see mysterious shapes. The cooing of the | 
unseen dove, the wild flowers, aud the water gurgling | 


over the pebbles, are delicious to my spirit.’ 

“* And to every spirit that has a sympathy with 
nature, Miss Aveling,’ I observed: ‘see how the 
little stream glitters along between its green and 
flowery banks. Nota breath agitates the aspen— 
how dreamy is all around. us, as if expectant of 
something indefinable! How beautiful is the 
reflection of the foliage in that glassy pond that not 
a ruffle disturbs! Were it not for the bargemen 


hallooing on the canal yonder, ve might almost fell | 


the sweet silence.’ 

“* Yes, dreamy and indefinable, accompanied with 
a sensation that. seems to belong to the external of 
our world beyond space and time ; something out of 
universal experience and above it, only known to us 
by the skirts of its garment, if I may so express it.’ 

‘* «There are such impressions with us aJl at times,’ 
I remarked, 

“< Papa says they are what the Germans connect 
with infinity, from their not belonging to finite 
things, glimpses of some existing state in other 


spheres of being, the people of which are unknown | 
om 


us. 
“Thus, the German Miilener, in his Drama of 
* Guilt,’ refers, &c. 


hang the prisoner, and | 


‘random examples. As of writing, 
| they are neither the best nor'the worst in the 
| book ; but in decrying the silly and the high- 
' flown styles, if must be admitted that there is 
‘much in these volumes that would make a 











| respectable appearance in a different form. 


| But essay-writing in the form of priggish | 


“So. much the worse for you,’ she replied...‘ All 
am: L owe to. them; this. change, in. my life and 
heart is all their doing.’ 

“For pity’s sake, Ada, do not mystify me thus : 
tell me at once who and what they are—Jem 
Goodman and Mr. Fitz-Stephen—who can they be?’ 

«* Jem Goodman is a sweep—a master sweep, 
though.” 

“*A master sweep? exclaimed Gerald, really 
uneasy about the state of her mind. ‘ What cam it 
matter whether he is 2 master swoep or not, if he is 


‘dialogue is insufferable. One curious fact | 4 sweep at all; what can he be to you, except im his 


‘about this story remains to be stated: The | 
| hero, St. George, meets in'the streets of Bath } 


| his old friend Maitland, whom he has not’seen 
' for many years. They dine together, and St. 


| George recounts his adventures in three} 


' volumes, to Maitland, over the dinner-table! | 
Poor Maitland ! 





Hope Evermore ; or, S omething to.Do. By the | 
| author of “ Left to Themselves.” 2 vols. 
(London: Cassell and Co.) ‘This is a strange | 
tale, betraying considerable power and more 
| extravagance. Ragged schools and cold water 
| promise, in the eyes of its author, to prove the 
salvation of mankind. They are not only good 
| things to be placed alongside of other bene- 
| ficial influences, but the temperance movement 
and the institution of ragged schools are the 
noblest remedies for human misery and sin, | 
and are calculated to effect a total change in | 
the character of those who come into contact 
with them. They are the new gospel, which 
all are bound to believe and to promulgate. | 
The chief apostle of these doctrines in ‘* Hope | 
Evermore” is a sweep, a master sweep, yclept | 
Jem Goodman, and in his first conversation | 
| with Ada Pemberton, ‘‘thespoilt child of wealth | 


| 





vocation of a sweep ?” 

“* You shail hear that presently,’ said Ada, very 
quietly. 

“¢ And Mr. Fitz-Stephen ?” 

“<¢ He is the Honorary Master of a Ragged School 
—Jem Goodman is a voluntary teacher in that sehool. 
Mr. Fitz-Stephen’ is 2 man of great intellect, large 
sympathies, and noble heart, who devotes his life to 
the service of his Great Master, and to’that of the 
poorest of his fellow-creatures—the Ragged— 
those of whom you have heard as‘ City Arabs,’ 
‘ English Kaffits, ‘ human. vermin,’ “the dangerous,’ 


| *the perishing’ classes, Through him, and. those 


like him, they are rescued on earth, and fitted for 
heaven; and Jem Goodman unites to his devotion 
to ragged schools that to the temperance movemeut, 
on which he believes, as I do, too, that the welfare 
of the poor depends. Now, do you begin to under- 
stand, Gerald, that it is no love for man as-an 
individual that has wrought this change im me, but 
love for my Savionr, and those for whom He died?’ 

«¢} am very glad, at any rate,’ said Gerald, ‘that 
it is no earthly lover that. soengrosses your time and 
thoughts, Ada. The-feelings you describe, donot 
necessarily exclude all interest and affection for some 
one of your own. rank of life, deserving Gif any one 
could be deserving) of the rose of the world, and 
the dearest, loveliest, and best of her sex P 

“¢They exclude, Gerald” said Ada, firmly, and 
almost solemnly, ‘all interest of the kind you glance 


and Juxury, the idol of society and leader of | at, in any man who could not enter warmly intomy 


fashion,” he effects her conversion :— 

| “*AsJem Goodman, the sweep, Miss,’ he ex- 
| claims, ‘I bow before you; as fellow-Christian and 
| co-worker, a lord has shaken me by the hand, ay, 


| views—who would not be a co-worker with me in 
| the great canse of Temperance and Ragged Sehools. 
I cannot stoop from the heights I have reached to 
\ return to the petty interests, pleasures, and 
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occupations of vanity and ambition. My heart is in 
my work, and I could only give my affection to one 
whe loved that work as much as I do.’” 
Soon after'this interview Gerald writes to her 
ing marriage. We need not enter into 
Pirther details. Ourreaders will scarcely believe 
that in spite of the absurdities with which the 
book abounds, in spite of the exquisitely ridi- 
eulous scenes in high life which compel us to 
laugh atthe author instead of with her, there are 
passages of true pathos in the novel, of keen in- 
sight, of homely truth—passages which mark as 
wide aknowledge of the weaknesses and-virtues 
ef the poor, as the scenes to which we~ have 
alluded betray the writer’s ignorance, of. our 
English aristocracy. One word in conclusion. 
We haye assumed that this novel is written, by 
a lady, nor do we think it possible we are 
mistaken. We advise her, before she ventures 
on the publication of another tale, to submit 
her manuscript to some man of severe judgment 
and cultivated. taste, with the permission to 
strike out every feeble and every 
false'sentiment. Such a critical ordeal cannot 
fail to prove of essential service to the author 
of “Hope Evermore” as well as to her readers. 





A Strong Will and a Fair. Tide. A Novel. 
3 yols By Miss G.. M. Sterne, author. of 
“The Village Neighbours,” &c. (London: 
T. C. Newby.) We believe thatif the authors 
to whose rere pens we owe the never-failing 
supply of new ‘three-volume novels which 
constitutes, so large a portion of the: mental 
pabulum of the reading public, ‘were asked to 
describe a ¢ritic, the answer of no inconsiderable 
portion would be anything’ bat favourable. 
Gall would be represented as his distinguishing 
characteristic ; spleen his. native element. 
_ At*the risk ‘of ‘incurring this not eminently 
flattering’ judgment atthe hands of the 
author “of these -volumes,* who speaks of 
the critic “longing to pass a review on a 
work of which understands not one 
word,” we are bound to state that we think 
the book. aforesaid deserving of strong censure. 
We shall first point out what we consider its 
most glaring faults, and then perhaps our few 
gracious words of conclusion may enable us to 
pent as the Italians say, ‘‘ Con la bocca dolce.” 
‘hat seems most objectionable in the book, is 
we ary slovenly and incorrect style in 
which it is written, arguing on the 
of the author either extreme haste me 
megligence, or an ignorance of the élementary 
rules of prose composition—we had almost 
added, of orthography, difficult to conceive. 
The more. gross mistakes, such as the sea 
rolling in tremendous volumes of serge, we 
must, of course, consider typographical, but 
remove all that can be construed as such, and 
abundance will remain to justify our censure. 
The verse, again, if we may dignify with that 
title the rhymeless, rhythmless, meaningless 
attempts with which the volume is overloaded, 
must, we fear, be traced, in the worst instances, 
to the same pen to which we owe the story, as 
weknow of no ‘ old or modern bard” to whom 
we dare ascribe it. Some of the characters, we 
also think, pass the bounds even of the burlesque, 
and almost the correct limits of the farcical. 
In spite of these faults, we do not dislike the 
book, and would not assign it too low a place 
amidst the ephemeral literature we are called 
upon so continually to review. The plot, pre- 
tending neither to ingenuity nor originality, 
is genial and healthy. It represents two strong 
and honest Englishmen in different ranks of 
life thrown together by chance, but respecting 
in each other the virtues they know to be 
kindred, and together in the gold fields of 
Australia working, like Jacob, each to earn 





the Rachel of his choice; and it’ represents 
two equally strong and honest Englishwomen 
bearing up patiently and lovingly through the 
still harder ordeal of long and unch days 


of waiting, whose dull monotony is unbroken |i 
by incident or undisturbed by action, Around | P' 


these central cluster _ the . varying 
characters who assist the development. of the 
plot. Convicts and clergymen, old maids and 
aborigines, are sketched with more or’ less 
talent. “Not the least peculiar character in the 
book is a maiden aunt of the Mrs. Malaprop 
breed, whose choice vocabulary includes such 
awe-inspiring words as flexanimousness, evul- 
gation, and periclitation, 





SHORT NOTICES. 


Canadian, Settler’s Guide.. (E. Stanford. 1860.) 
The essence of authorship is compression’ or selec- 
tion, the result of care’ and deliberation; in the com- 
pilation of guide books, such as that: published by 
the government of Canada for the direction of 
settlers. A very long chapter is devoted to a com- 
parison of the advantages of Illinois with the British 
colony, and we need not add that the latter is re- 
presented—justly, we believe—in themorefavourable 
light. Lord Seaton has pronounced favourably on 
this work, and the official returns amply bear ont its 
recommendations of Canada, for its fertility and cli- 
miate, to all who intend to make a home in the far 
west. We are piven a poetical account of the 
months in Canada; practical hints on the choice, 
value, and oecupation of land, as well as for the 
voyage ; but’the design for a church and eee 
38) gives but a most unfavourable impression of 
state of architecture, being a medley of all Gothic 
styles, from early English to the flat-headed 'domes- 
tic. ‘Routes and money, age, minerals, 
trees, fisheries, and are all duly mentioned; 
but the iniquitous confiscation of the clergy reserves 
is defended with siigular want of honour and jus- 
tice, The printing of the book by Messrs. Clowes is 
not of that excellence which marks the manner in 
which Messrs. Spo woode have produced Mr. Stan- 
ford’s other guides. 

Head ph in al By the Rev. R. W. Fraser, 
M.A. (Houlston and Wright.) Some of the best 
books of the day are written for our juvenile popu- 
lation. Happy the girls and boys who have not yet 
outgrown frocks and jackets, er become insensible 
to the claims of story-books! What a store of 

¢ things are provided for them at Christmas- 
time! What delicious out-door excursions, and 
games can be enjoyed in the summer! In the old 
days when we were young (ah, woful when!), 
country and town were further from each other 
than they are now, and good books were precious 
rarities not always to be obtained. Now every taste 
may be gratified, and the loneliest hour of a child’s 
life be made endurable, if not happy. Mr. Fraser’s 
little volume is not a story, but not on that account 
will any young reader be inclined to put “Head 
and Hand” on one side as too grave a book for his 


“Its object is,” we quote from the pre- | yet 


face, “to point out, and to illustrate by interesting 
examples from ancient and modern biography, the 
rinciples and the practice on which prosperity and 
se ase depend.” This object has been success- 
fully attained. We heartily recommend the book. 
opular Education ; What It Is, and What It Is 
Not. By M. A. B. (London: Bell and Daldy.) 
This paper, reprinted from “The Friend of the 
People,” was to have been read at the meeting of 
the National Association at Glasgow, but was 
omitted for want of time. The great and important 
question which it discusses is, the best method of 
constructing a national system of education. The 
writer bases her argument on three fundamental 
doctrines,—first, that such a system should be 
conducted on a plan laid down by the state; 
secondly, it should be compulsory ; and thirdly, it 
shonld be supported either partially or entirely by 
an education rate. Of course, none of these posi- 
tions possess any novelty, but they are generally so 
little recognised or noticed, that whatever truth or 
advantage may be contained in them, runs no small 
risk of being overlooked. The question as to how 
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we are to educate the le, is proverbially one of 
the greatest difficalty, if, indeed, it is ever destined 
to be sclved ; and space does not: permit us to enter 
upon it at the present time. We believe that the 
ittle tract’ before us will at any rate help to 
romote that amount of discussion on bap 
from which alone we can hope to see any 1 
good spring; and therefore we have to recommend 
it to such of our readers as are interested in this 
Most serious matter. 

Researches in the Southern Gold-Fields of New 
South Wales: By ‘Rev. W. B. Clarke, “M/A: 
(Sydney : and Millbank.) Mr. Clarke has 
received the: high’ praise from Sir Roderick’ J, 
Murchison of having done ‘very much indeed ’for 
the geology of Australia.” The little volume before 
us may be regarded as an authority on the subject 
of which it treats. It contains the 


character of the’country. “The volume will prove 
Se ae ote and to geologists; 
and the’ special value thus attaching’ to it will 
doubtless serve to give it an extensive sale. Weare 
glad to learn that a second thousand has already 
Ptigas oft che! Nasiooh ER f Creation. 
estiges 0, Bi 0, 
Hleventh ettion. (London : Churchill) This 
remarkable work has reached an eleventh edition— 
a fact which testifies how strongly the questions 
which it discusses agitate the public mind. ‘It is 
needless at’ this time to enter into any arguments 
against the position taken up by the author of the 
“ Vestiges,” but at Trae cae ae 
on the Mosaic ecosmogony in a certain ) 
volume has attracted so much attention, a new 
<n the babjoct Wil bok Dachiopptrtase, WA Eh 
on the subject not be inopportune. tis illus-' 
trated by a number of capital wood engravings, 
——— 


MEDICAL WORK. 
Infor Feeding, and Its Influence on, Life, By 


Dr ith... (Churchill.) .. All who consider 
sie Cary gan mea OER ae 





one in five dies within a year of its birth, and one. - 


in three. before the completion of the fifth year, 


and that this fearful rate of mortali im & Gee 
‘measure depends .upon injudicious i 
receive with something more than pleasure the ably. 
written work of Dr. Routh before us. The apt 


of Infantile Dietetics is one upon which the 
majority. of having the of 
children are ntably . ignorant ; we. feel 


convinced that the experience of every medical man 
must supply numerous instances of fatal. disease 
isi 'y from causes which the most. 7 
ficial Boe ns would have prevented. The chap- 
ter on the vegetable substitutes for human milk is 
especially deserving of most careful considerati 
as well by the lay as the Som Treader.“ 
cannot conceive,” says Dr, Routh, “ anything more , 
injurious than this popular arrowroot feeding ;” and 
by how many mothers is not arrowroot con- 
sidered the perfection of artificial food! The re- 
marks on epetion: oA. cage hag gig 
t importance. Although more withi pro- 
enna the. medical eectiioner than the 
reader, this subject is one upon which a mother 
cannot be too well informed. , In conclusion, we 
heartily recommend this work to the perusal of all 
who are in any way interested in the management 
of infancy, whether professionally or as parents. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


“Temple Bar.” In a few kindly words at the 
end of this month’s “Cornhill,” Mr. Thackeray 
expresses his opinion that there is plenty of room 
for the new comer, The character of “Temple 
Bar” is so exactly like that of the “Cornhill,” that 
unless Mr. Thackeray's opinion is correct, they 
would undoubtedly interfere with one another. 
“Temple Bar,” we ought to say, is sixteen pages 
larger than its predecessor. But let us quit 
these invidious comparisons, and briefly notice the 
principal articles exposed in our new storehouse, 
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and criticise them on their own merits. We may 
as well begin where we doubt not every other 
reader of “ Temple Bar” will begin—in the middle — 
with the first instalment of. the editor's “ Travels in 
Middlesex.” To say that it is.written. by Mr. Sala, 
is to con ot ee ape ae hag that. it «%* wit, 
brilliance, and a host er admirably amusing 
qualities. We will not spoil our readers’ enjoyment 
by telling them-what it, is. about; perhaps on 
finishing its perusal we are somewhat vague on the 
point ourselves... We think it.one of the most suc- 
cessful effusions ) of ‘Mr./Sala’s successful pen; and 
indeed, if aa editor does. not put his best leg fore- 
most in the first number of his own journal, when 
will he? The . paper. on “ Francis Bacon,” written, 
‘we understand, by Mr, J. Cordy  Jeaffreson, is a 
résumé of. the po nt relative to the Elizabethan 
sage, to be brought forward in Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s 
new, volume. The article. gives.a very neat and 
satisfactory account, though of course very brief, of 
the forthcoming work. e should have Tiked it all 
the: better if Mr. J, Cordy Jeaffreson had spared 
us the introductory remarks as.to justice being an 
eternal power—a fact we remember to have heard 
on several previous oceasions. “ Notes on Circum- 
stantial. Evidence,” by Mr. W. S. Austin, are very 
smart and tolerably original, We regret, however, 
that he has not given himself more room. We 
should gladly have. dispensed. iu his favcur. with 
fine rtion of the Rev. J.:C. M, Bellew’s “ Travel- 
neces,” They combine two character- 
wis to which we have an intense dislike—egotism 
and clerical jauntiness.. Though Middlesex is ue 
such a terra mcognita as Lebanon, we prefer Mr. 
Sala on the one to, Mr, Bellew on the other. The 
most. substantial. article. is Mr. John Oxenford’s 
scholarlike account of “The Kalewala,”. the epic of 
the.Finns. In quantity of poetry, “Temple Ber in i 
very rich ; in quality, not above the average, 
own, favourite is. Mr. Stigant’s poem on “The 
Northern, Muse,” which has. a, genuine, poetic ring 
about it. In the... fiction, of the 
story, “For Better, for Worse,” we can scarcely 
yp sw ey the strenath of so ‘smal? ‘an instalment. 
er number will enable us to form a more 
sound opinion. “Gold and Dross” is a prettily- 
written tale, with a moral likely to prove very 
useful to the weaker vessels. On the whole, we 
itulate Mr. Sala on ‘the result of his labours. 
ple Bar” contains ‘variety of subjects, and 
skill of i in their treatment. Perhaps its 
p24 would be improved by lessening the number 
the 1 of the articles. 
The “ Cornhill” for ber is by no means the 
poe rot rian that has ‘appeared of this most 


Medes most pleasing articles 
Ls tray an exceedingly ingenious and interesting 
essay, entitled the ry of a Fable,” en- 


ty to trace the first hottie of fable to India. 
Muth is advanced in favour of the theory, but con- 
siderable discussion will be necessary to dispel the 
mists that envelop past ages, before the actual birth- 
place of any of the Protean forms of romance can be 
definitely assigned. “How I was upset” is “a 
little “caprice,” to borrow a word from music, 
about yachting and the shores of the Mediterranean. 
“The Criminal Law and the Detection of Crime” 
is a philosophical article, taking the Road murder 
for its text, and dwelling upon the distinct and 
oY) methods to secure conviction in 
a natty a a France. “Our Natural 
Enemies” is on the method of preserving stone from 
decay. “The Oe City and the Pope’s Pro- 
pe is a forcible and not overdrawn sketch of 

ag oom and anarchy that prevail in 
ug showing tnat those evils are only aggravated 
by the hateful preséiite Of thé French army of occu- 
pation. Then, appeats\\a well-written’ homage to 
self-made men, in the shape of an article entitled 
“Success,” and a sparkling essay addressed to 
would-be play wrights, not over encouraging, one 
may easily guess, and entitled—“Behind the 
Scenes.” These, with some poetry, than which we 
have read better, another stage of the “ Framley 
Parsonage,” a second letter from Paterfamilias on 
the misgovernment of Eton, and No. 9 of the 
“Roundabout Papers,” complete this month’s issue. 
The last mentioned article contains a kind and 
_ review of the “Memorials of Thomas 

ood.” 
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4s. 6d. Hotten. 

Good Words, edited by Dr. M‘Leod, vol. i, 7s. 6d. Low. 

Ginger (H.), Personal Narrative of Two Years’ Imprison- 
ment in Burmah, post Syo., 12s. Murray. 

Halse (G.), — a Fanciful Flight for a Gusty Night, 
4to., 7s. Harriso: 

Happy Hours, or ‘Afféction’s Whispers, Poems, 12mo., 5s. 
Hamilton. 

Harrison's Practical Treatise on Culture and Management 
of the Peach, post 8vo., 2s. en. 

Heed (Sir F. B.), Horse and His Rider, post 8vo., 5s. 
Murray. 

bare A), Glossary of Terms in General Use, 12mo., 3s. 

6d. alton. 

Henry (M.), Exposition of Old and New Testament, 6 vols., 
4to., 42s. Simpkin. 

Hints and Helps, or Everyday Emergencies, 12mo., 1s. 
Ward and Lock. 

History of a Cup of Tea, oblong, 6d. and 1s. Griffith and 





Sons. 

History of a Scuttle of Coals, oblong, 6d. andis. Griffith 
and Sons. 

Hook (Dr.), Lives of Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. i, 
8vo., 15s. Bentley. 

House on the Moor, by Author of “ Margaret Maitland,” 3 
vols., 31s. 6d. Hurst and Blackett. 

Howell (ML), Adventures of Jack and Harry, — Is. 

Howell (M.), Blackbird, Parrot, and Cat, 4to., 





Ofrs. 
1 Bentley. 
Kempis (A), tnitation af Crist, a New Teaniatio, 18a, 


Kingston (W + Own Book of Boats, 12me, 53, Low. 
he phil Ds Cope Block-Essays, Social Science, 


Knight (W), Family Prayers for Two Weeks, 2nd edition, 
— (W.), ioe wkd Meo rays a Book for the Busy, 


Fs (J), emankable yond Recollections of Botany 
Bay, 12mo., 2s. Ward and Lock. 

Lardner +, Hand-book of Astronomy, 2nd edition, 
12mo., 7s. 6d. Walton. 


Levies by Author of “ Doetor Antonio,” 3 vols., 31s, 6d. 
mith and Elder. 


La Deo C2}, Essays on Military Architecture, Middle Ages, 
Leer), Saplige and’ Doin f Animals, 3rd_ edition, 
oO 
ng Fada thd Bonsl 
aoe tate dnt 68, Tract Society. 
Lith Elen, te Fire King, and other Tales, 12mo., 3s, 6d. 


— nC p. B), Last Days of Pompeii, cheap edition, 12mo., 
Ss. 

— (E.), Last Days of Pompeii, library edition, vol. 2, 
. | macaiay, His Life and Writings, by J.Clements, post Svo., 


Maude and Pollock's Law Merchant Shipping, 2nd edition, 
royal 8yo.; 308 Stevens. 

Maury (M.), —oa Meteor- 

, Bvo., 

Ma (R), Lexicon. in Modern Medical and 
ayn ()  ExponinyLe Churchill. 

Mother's Thorough Resource Book, 12mo., 2s. 6d. Ward 
and Lock. 


Morell (Mfrs.), The Catholic Church, 12mo., 1s, Sim 
ere Seah ae Heroines of Domestic ‘Life, 12mo., 6a. 


acy Library—Curling's Frank Beresford, 12me,, 2s. C. 
tear by Author of “ Present Heaven,” 2nd 
Hamilton. 


Perpetus, a True Tae, by B.S, 12mo., Is. 6d.. Lea. 
Photographie Ni ews’ Almanack, ‘1s. Office. 

Poems, 12mo.; 68. | 

Railway Library—Scott (Lady) Trevelyan, 1amo., 2s. 


Reading Without Tears, new edition, 16mo., 3s. Hatehard. 
Reed scant), Bruin, or Grand Bear Hant, 12mo., 5s. 


Scattered 16mo., 5s. Bullen. 
Schmid (.), Rosa Von Tannenburg, a Tele-of Olden Time, 
12mo,, 2s, 6d. Booth. 


Shakespere, Bowdiler, new edition, 8vo., 14s. Te 
Shilling Thchonsh, or Oracle of Cookery; 12mo., Is. 


Houlston. 

Souvenir of Modern Minstrelsy, 1861, 3s, 6d. Low. 

Smith (Mrs.), Fit to be a Duchess, and other Stories, post 
Syvo., 5s, 

Strange S Adventures of the Venerable Gooroo 
Simple, 12mo., 10s. 6d. Triibner. 

Sunshine in the Country, ural Poetry, with Photographs, 
4to., 21s. Griffin. 

Surrenne (G:), French Dictionary, 3rd edition, 18mo, 3s. 
6d. ; 13th edition, 12mo., 7s. 6d. —— 

Tales from Bentley, 4 vols. in 2, 12mo, 

Tales from Blackwood, vol. 11, 12mo., ins 6d. Blackwood. 

be ge oo Commonplace Book, Sth edition, 


Temper’ oa or Cottager’s Family, lémo., 1s. 6d, 
Dean. 


Ter-Centenary of the Scottish Reformation, edited by Begg 
and Wylie, post 8vo., 4s. 6d. Hamilton, 

Tract Magazine, 1860, 12mo., 1s. 6d. Tract Society. 

Tudor (R.), Decalogue Viewed as the Christan’s Law, post 
Sve., 10s. 6d. 


=i Cottagers, or Effects of Revenge, 16mo,, Is. 6d. 


Vanghan (C. J.), Revision of the Liturgy, 2nd editiov., post 
8yo., Macmillan. 
bd eet Dictionary, by Davis, new edition, Svo., 4s. 6d. 
‘Thu 
), Memoirs, Biographical and His~- 


Whitelocke 
torical, Svo., 12s. 

Wilks (E.), Edward Irving on Ecclesiastical Biography, 
2nd edition, 12mo., 2s. and 2s. 6d. Goddard. 

Wea ~ ) “Adventures of Mr. Simon Snuffbox, 12mo., Is. 


Sim 
Wilson “o ), True Doctrine of the Atonement, 8vo., 1s. 
Seeley. 
| aR SRE RINE RE: AIRE 


We learn that a new and cheaper edition (the 
fourth) of “ Twenty Years in the Church,” by the 
Rev. J. Pycroft, is in preparation by Mr. Booth ; 
also, a new performance, “ Ways and Words ot 
Men of Letters,” by the same author. Mr. Booth’s 
list includes, “The Tchinovincks,” a series of 
Russian provincial sketches from the original of 
“ Saltikow,” with notes by Frederick Aston, Esq., 
many years resident in Russia ; and a reprint of the 
first edition of Shakespere is proceeding with 
“safest haste.” 
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THE EARL OF DUNDONALD. 
A SONNET. 
“ In Memoriam,” 


Our last Sea-King is gone! Young Cochrane came 
Im such rare garb of old heroie days, 
That the trim age we live in gave poor praise 
For those high feats that crowned his early fame. 
Yet calm above the surge that dashed his name, 
On truest duty bound he went his way— 
Too proud to halt and brush aside'the spray 
“Phat fain had soiled his shield with rast of shame. 
Yet well he garners up renown at last, 
And every hand is helping. “Well may all 
Now erase the blotted memory Of the past, 
And on a generous future’s reverence call; 
While his hushed country, hot tears falling fast, 
Stands all abashed beside the sailor's pall. 

A. HE. 








THE WEEK. 





UNCLE TOM. 


Only once in four years do the affairs of the United 
States oecasion much sensation. in. Europe.’ Of 
course, ‘there is an oceasional “fix” in the Senate, and 
a member or two mutdered; and not ‘unfre- 
quently a “difficulty” purely domestic turns up, and 
A-Thousand-and-One Street. is the scene of some 
co-respondential bloodshedding.. But theaffairs of the 
nation arealways quiet excepting at the periodof the 
election. for President.. This is no particular couse- 
quence of the boasted republicanism. It is a matter 
of ical position. Saveon # boundary ques- 
tion, the States are never drawn. into) disputes with 
foreign Powers. Under these circumstances, it “is 
ee who really can fight as 

ves ; and the election for President is always 
a safe occasion for plenty of hot, blood between: the 
Northern and the Southern States. Because Mr. 
Lincoln is on the liberal side of polities, the nation 
is to divide itself in halves—one white, the other 
black and white. The negro is, after all, a very im- 
agg Two thousand of him are wanted 


get a living by looking like him, and singing mean- 
songs. And yet distinguished amateur na- 
seid ents Arenateshe dbeoe eee inci- 
ly the fact that. his heel projects, and that 
the “ hollow. of his foot. makes.a hole.in the ground.” 
However, if he be not a man, he is at least a colour- 
able imitation of 2 man, and is just now the most 
inent. animal in the world. Nothing need be 
from this. apparently probable isi 
tween the Northern and Southern States. It is a 
case of boy and wolf, but is not likely to have so 
serious a termination in our generation. Every four 
years Uncle Tom is trotted out for European -sym- 
seeing nema ofp ge horrors of 
slavery, which. exists. under other names, 
almost all over the Continent, and from which even 
our own island is not free. 


OVER THE SEA. 

The election of Mr. Lincoln as President of the 
United States has occasioned a vast‘athount of non- 
sense to be talked about “ American Institutions,” 
“Republican Institutions,” and so forth. Mr. Lin- 
coln is a remarkable man, and people would fix his 
peculiarities upon his country instead of upon him- 
self. He is a self-made man... How Mr. Smiles 
would love him! He is a self-made man several 
times over—something like an assembly of self- 
made men—just as if Franklin, Fergusson, 
Thackwell, and a few more, met in one 
man, to have a pleasant evening. He has been 
several things, and he will be a few more, probably, 
before he dies. Half-a-dozen times has he com- 
menced life afresh, and each time done all for him- 
self. .This is curious enough, but more curious still 








is the fact that Mr. Lincoln should find the neces- 
sity for so much change. He must surely resemble 
our British “Jack,” who is of all trades, and 
master of none. Of course, he may have struck out 
his proper “platform” at last; but the world 
generally mistrusts the man of several excellences 
and several failures, and always believes that a man 
should be what he has been. All readers will re- 
member that splendid fable of Douglas Jerrold— 
“To the lemon-seller the world seemed to have 
grown tired of lemons—none would buy. He 
studied the world’s taste, found it to have an aston- 
ishing téndency towards oranges; laid in a good 


stock, and lustily called ‘his wares. But the un- 
grateful world by, saying, ‘ Oranges! no, 
no! lemons !’” ‘This “ universal ” faculty possessed 


“institutions.” It would be about as sensible'to 
ascribe the tune of “Yankee Doodle” to the 
“institutions.” If that really be’ the case; where 
aré the other universalists? for itis idle to. suppose 
that a century has been passed in raising-certain 
“institutions ” which have raised ‘only one man— 
and that one man being principally remarkable for 
failing, sooner or later, at everything that he 
mn He may make a bad President, and have 
to look out for another “platform.” Upon the whole, 
there ap’ to be great comfort’ in a tight little 
isle, “wi ffering, crowded miilions, and shoe- 
makers not going beyond their lasts. 
THE WAR IN CHINA. 
Every few years the Chinese case becomes more 
dismal. “Treaties are, in popular phrase, mere 
waste,paper. Weare always having to teach them 


the profoundest dunderheads in the world. ‘They 


MUSIC. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

The entertainments at this house have been plea- 
santly varied by the production of M. Victor Massé’s 
lively 0 “ Les Noces de Jeannette,” adapted 
by Mr. Harrison. under the name of “ The 





daughter by taking his life. Overcome with terror, 
aomeurn em © panes pmeeuiel it him, by egiaatls, 
which turns out to. be a marriage co: - 
ing himself thus outwitted, Jacques determines on 


forget all about Commissioner Yeh; they forget | ™Ontes 


how we walked into their forts the, back way, 
when they had made every preparation for a graceful 
reception atthe street door. Year after year we 
have instances of their treachery. One time it is 
an affair of a.lorcha, then a whole colony is sub- 


jected to the delights of poisoned bread; lastly, | most 


punched. | “Our own Correspondent,” and “others, ‘are’‘staick | 


into cages (we suppose) precisely at the very 
moment, when they are ing the preliminaries 
of a treaty. The treaty will be worth but little 
when it is made. When the British back is turned, 
John Chinaman will tear it to pieces. Despite the 
respect paid even by savages to the m- 
tatives of kings and queens, no man need envy 
our ambassador, if we have one, at the court 
of Pekin. He may be skinned, or impaled, or have 
his eyes taken out, and replaced upside down, at the 
caprice of a wretch who does not mind the punish- 
ment that will inevitably follow. What is it to 


be- | the Emperor of China that a few thousands of his 


subjects are slain in war? or that a few millions 
insilver are occasionally spent in indemnification ? 
He has so many subjects, and so much silver, that 
he cannot realise in his mind any such matter as 
a loss. 

THE EMPRESS. 


The hack cab chartered by her Majesty the 
Empress Eugénie has become more celebrated than 
the Lord Mayor's coach, or Cinderella’s fairy 
carriage. From the moment that concealment was 
attempted, every movement of the Empress has 
been acutely watched and carefully chronicled. 
She has her regular column in the morning papers 
now, and is treated: with all the respect paid to. an 
advertisement, or a “Naval and Military Intelli- 
gence.” She is put into “small caps”—she is 
“leaded ”-——she is “ metal ruled”—she is made: into 
“pie”—she is “cast off.” Poor lady! Why not 
respect her wish to keep as private as possible? It 
is unmanly thus to play the Acteeon, or the Tom. It 
is, Moreover, undignified, or worse, to be running 


after princes. There is plenty of real value in } all that 


things of this world for people to study, without 
being driven to study what, after all, are simply 
curiosities. 





”) is lively 
the “Song of the Nighta ” with flute 
admirably played by Me. Prasten, is a most 


ly little piece has tor some years enj a 
very considerable degree of popularity in all the 
principal theatres of France, provincial as well.as 
metropolitan: and if anything can ensure for it.a 
similar suceess on our own stage, it will be the 
admirable singing and acting of Miss Pyne, in both 
of which she was unexceptionable. Mr. H. Corri, 
too, deserves praise for his spirited acting and 
igorous humour, which had no ineonsiderable 
effect in deciding the success of the piece. It 
will consequently be played nightly, in conjunction 
with Loder’s opera, until Thursday next, when 
Balfe’s new legendary opera, “Bianca, the Bravo's 
Bride,” is to be produced, in which the principal 
characters will be sustained by Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Miss Thirlwali, Messrs. Harrison, Corri, and Law- 
rence. 
HER MAJESTY’S. 

The usual performances of “Robin Hood,” (three 
in number,) and one of “Martha,” “ Trovatore,” 
and “ Lucrezia Borgia ” respectively, with Mr. Swift 
in the place of Sims Reeves, and, on one occasion, in 
that. of Giuglini, (as Gennaro in the “Lucrezia”) are 
we have to record during the past week. 
Ever since the performance of “Martha,” the 
audiences have been much more numerous than 
they had previously been, rivalling, in fact, the 
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appearance of the house ona.“ Robin Hood ” night, 
which opera, by the way, at the time we write, is to 
be performed but three more times before Christmas. 
“Qneen Topaze,” one of M. Victor Massé’s works, is 
to be the next novelty heye, which will probably 
be produced early in December; Wallace's “ Amber 
Witch” being reserved for the new year. 
ST. JAMES'S HALL. 

The cheir of the London Tonic Sol-Fa Associa- 
tion gave their first concert ‘on Tuesday last at this 
hall. The programme was of the most miscellaneous 
description, ineluding compositions by Palestrina, 
Auber, Spofforth, Sayles, woda, and Mendels- 
sohn. ‘The body of the hall and the galleries were 
well filled, the audience being enthusiastic rather 
than discriminating ; for, whilst some of the more 
commior-place effusions, such as “Call John” and 
“The Fairies Song,” were  rapturously encored, 
hardly a single plaudit’ followed the execution of 
Mendelssohn's “Skylark.” Generally speaking; the 
singing was rough and hearty; and much practice 

ill be necessary before this association can appeal 
to the public with any confidence. Mr. 
W. S. Young seems to have taken great pains 
‘with the choir, and the applause bestowed upon him 
by the audience; on his appearance in the orchestra, 
inay be taken to indicate their appreciation of his 
efforts. The stalls ted so very desolate‘an 
appearance, that we fear the result of this, the first 
concert, may not have been so’ financially successful 
as its supporters could have wished. 

At the third of the “Monday Popular Concerts,” 
the instrumental pieces were selected from the works 
of Beethoven. Mr. Charles Halléand Signor Piatti 
obtained the honour of @ recall for their exquisite 
rendering of Beethoven’s sonata in F major for 
bens and pianoforte. ‘The programme was as 

WS -— 








Quartett in C miMOK’ «..........ssccseecsorseeses Beethoven. 
Song, ‘The Portrait ” Benedict. 
Song, “ Gan’st‘thou-deem ”............-.....Macfarren, 
Sonata in E flat (piano)  ..........secereeeee Beethoven. 
Parr I. 
Sonata in F (violoncello and piano) *...... Beethoven. 
, “* Aprite un po” Mozart. 

Song, “ Know’st thou the land 7’ ......... Beethoven. 
Prio In G major—Op. 1,,......seeeccsseeeperes ve 


The. imstrumental performers were, az usual, M- 
Sainton,. Herren Ries and Schreurs, Signor Piatti 
and Mr, Charles Hallé; the vocalists, Mr. Santly 
and Miss Gerrard. The fourth concert, which will 
take place on Monday next, will be simply a repeti- 
tion of the first, comprising selections from: the 
works of Spohr, Weber, and k. 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

By a judicious curtailment of the programme, and 
the total omission of the pianoforte solos, which 
(with the exception of Mr. George Cusins’s perform- 
ances) have hitherto been anything but satisfactory, 
Saturday’s concert, the fourth of the series, was 
comprised within the very reasonable limits of an 
hour and a half,—quite long enough, when the time 
of the day, the season of the year, and the distance 

town, are taken into consideration. Herr 
Manns. always judiciously opens these concerts with 
some grand orchestral work by one of the great 
masters; and on this occasion, the symphony chosen 
was that of Mendelssohn in A major, or the Italian, 
as it is sometimes designated; and most admirably 
did the band acquit themselves in the performance 
of it, marking the various lights and shades (a due 
observance of which is quite indispensable in all 
Mendelssohn’s compositions) with the utmost pre- 
cision and delicacy. The prominent harmonies 
assigned to the horns in the menuetto were executed 
with the most perfect intonation, giving evidence of 
a careful and thorough study of the part; a 
feature not ». observable in the rendering of this 
same symphony, when we last heard it a month or 
two since at Exeter Hall, at the first of the People’s 
Philharmonic Concerts. The remaining instru- 
mental pieces were Weber's overture to “ Euryanthe,” 
with which the entertainment terminated, capitally 
played by the band; and Ernst’s fantasia on airs 
from “Tl Pirata,” for the violin; which was very 
well performed by Mr. Joseph Heine, a young blind 
violinist, who, we fancy, is capable of playing with 
great pathos and expression, though rather deficient 
in power of tone. Madame Palmieri made her first 
appearance as a concert singer on this occasion ; and 


besides singing the “Caro nome,” from “Rigoletto,” 
and the Polacca from “I Puritani” (which latter 
was encored), joined Signor Palmieri im the duetto 
“ Pil sol dell’ anima,” also from “ Rigoletto.” ‘This 
lady is far more at home in music of the Italian 
school than in any other; and whilst. she. executes 
Verdi’s airs with an ease and confidence that can 
arise only from thorough familiarity with them, she 
makes little or no impression in the “Night 
Dancers.” Signor Palmieri, besides. singing in. the 
duet above mentioned, gave the familiar i 
the “ Bohemian Girl,"—* When other lipsand: other” 
hearts,”—with tolerable success, His voice isa tenor 
of full and rich quality, whem restrained within due 
bounds; but otherwise emacs pin “eset 
an attempt'to reach notes not fairly and 

within its register ; his intonation, too, is far from 
faultless. Miss Eleanor Armstrong sang the cele- 
brated song, “Flow on, flow on; O'silyer Rhine?” 
from “ Lurline,” and. also the grand seena, “ Bel 
raggio,” from'the “Semiramide ;” both poi 
especially the latter), being far beyond powers 
at present ; a little less ambition on the part of this 
lady, and she would produce a much greater effect, 
as she has a sweet voice, and has evidently under- 
gone some. training, though hardly enough, in our 
opinion, to warrant her i i 


Rudersdorff is announeed.to sing, and the 
Orpheus Glee Union are to give some of their choice 
four-part songs, 


MUSICAL GOSSIP. 
rephation Me Peles Imrcteoaees tens 
representation 0 elicien David's opera in 
acts, “Herculaneum,” took on Sunday last, 
under the personal superintent of the composer, 
and was crowned with the most complete:suecess. 
The Society for the restoration of the. Plain 
Chant and Cultivation of Ecelesiastical 


general 
Music, held its first i ing the present 
season’ on Thursday lat at Pitin. ‘the later of 
« Mam ie Set ee on which 
: hoi reget a gat 
ee oo ae Ga tae alee te 


A the organ. 
Tt seems that the of the Opéra at Paris 
are no longer to be defrayed from the civil list. Tt 


is ing: red in professional circles that the int- 
of anew vice is in conbesnsibitinas.- teas 
Superintendent of the Fine bed ame wh 
cognizance will be brought both d Opéra 
and the Conservatoire. Prince Poniatowski is 
named as the person most likely to be appointed to 
this office. 

The opening of the new hall of the Théatre 
Lyrique will be inaugurated by a performance of 
an opera in five acts, “Les Troyens;” both the 
libretto and the music being the composition of M. 
Hector Berlioz. 

At the same house also is shortly to be produced 
another new opera, in three acts—*Les Pécheurs 
de Catanie,” by M. Aimé Maillard. The or- 
mances during the week have been Gluck’s 
“Orphée, and evys “Le Val dAndorre,” 
alternately. 

M. Offenbach’s new opera in three acts, “ Le Roi 
Barkout ” (libretto by MM. Scribe and Boisseaux), 
will be produced next Monday at the Opéra 
Comique. Not only is the mise-en-scéne of the 
grandest description possible, but the music through- 
‘out is said to be as melodious as it is original. e 

incipal characters in it will be sustained by Mmes. 

aint-Urbain, Belia, and Casimir; MM. Sainte-Foy, 
Berthelier, Nathan, Lemaire, Warot, and Duvernay. 

The normal diapason will be introduced at the 
above theatre for the first time on the occasion of 
the first performance of Auber’s new opera, which 
is expected shortly to take place. 

A grand musical performance will take place on 
Wednesday; December 19th, at the Théatre Im- 
périal des Italiens. On this occasion will be performed 
a choral symphony, entitled “Poémes de la Mer,” 
the words by M. Autran, and the music by M. 





Wekerlin. The band and chorus will number one 
hundred and fifty performers. 


pe pieces only | of 
within the grasp of finished artistes. is afternoon | 
Madame 


the society were inaugurated by the performance of | 





i 


oS i ee See ee 
Sater. = = bastian Bac} i 
for violin, harp, and. organ, by M. Gounod, was 


by the latter Ne 
trust we shall see many more “ Varieties of 
Life.” 

A new work by ine celebrated violinist, M. de 
Beriot, is announced; it consists of about a dozen 
caprices for the violin solo, allim the highest style 
of art. 


Hillen-Mitchell, who made her first a in 
the part of Mathilde in “Guillaume Tell” at 
Théatre Royal de la Monnaie, Brussels. 

A “History of Music in France,” by M. Poisot, 
has just been published in Paris. 

Herr Wagner's “Flying Dutchman,” considered 
by the composer himself to be the least effective of 
all his works, has recently been performed at 
Vienna with the most decided success. 

Offenbach’s fairy ballet, “Papillon,” in which 
Madlle. Emma Livry, the distinguished pupil of 
Madlle. Taglioni, takes the part of Forfalla, was 
produced on Monday last at the Opéra, Paris, and 
was entirely successful. 





THE DRAMA. 


HAYMARKET. — 

Mr. Tom Taylor’s new comedy “The Babes in 
the Wood,” continues to attract an audience to the 
Haymarket. The hero of the piece, Frank Rushton, 
(Mr. W. Farren) has eloped with the daughter of 








the Earl of Lazenby (Miss Amy Sedgwick), and 
ait stars b memepinpe Ales Fm 2 











‘Mt length the lady’s father, 


grotesqu ) 
équalled by his fear of that awe-in 


‘as in well be ‘conceived. The 





cine, 
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Jermyn Street, just as they make the pleasant 
discovery that the parents of these two Babes in the 
Wood—so named on account of their simplicity 
and helplessness—have withdrawn their respective 
allowances, ‘and that absolute, literal want is 
staring’ them in the face. All the resources 
which present themsélves to the minds of the two 
babes are tried, with what success may easily be 
coneeived. Then follows a struggle, sharp though 
short, including a visit to the ’s Bench prison. 
~i rr Ryd of Lazenby 
Mr.’ Chippendale), who een prevented 
prt a his daughter to his breast by the fear 


; ‘of her step-mother; who, though never appearing 


the’ stage, counts for no unimportant personage 


‘0 Gin the progress of the drama, pays his son-in-law’s 
and all 


debts with stage promptness, is' well. The 
fun of ‘the piece 7 the lodging-house- 
keeper, Jeremiah de Buckstone), whose 
humorous complaints ‘of the hardship of his lot, 
é jealousy of his wife (Mrs. Wilkins), only. 

ing matron, 
delight at the freedom he enjoys when 

an inmate of prison, together with the mistrust 
which, while there, he evidences to his wife’s ad- 
vances towards reconciliation, are as mirth-moving 
parts are all well 
sustained.’ Miss Sedgwick is as graceful, as lady- 


like, as ‘up to her and, in a word, as charming, 
as she always is. Mr. Chippendale’s Earl of Lazenby, 
“@lbeit a little too used to the melting mood, is very 


The audience ise with the char- 


sympathise 
" acters throughout the play, the interest does not 
suspended. 


fail, nor is the action 
3 x : LYCEUM. 
_ A piece, founded on the absurd story of “Handy 
Andy,” and bearing the same name, been 
bein a here, in order to- give Mr. John Drew, 
‘the J comedian, an opportunity of displaying 
his powers. The play, however, is so ludicxous, and 
80 €xaggerated, that we are really unable to judge 
of what Mr. John Drew's P csrig ay eie. It is 
really curious that anybody should be found ready 
to patron: rage form pees thes sree: 
icture of society, for we it is in- 
ppd gig: Be cg 
; ST, JAMES’s. 
> A.mew.. Servyian. danseuse soubrette, from ‘St. 
Petersburg, has. come out.at this. theatre, in a 
ogee little piece entitled. “The Two Smacks.” 
dialogue is carried on in two languages, 
ayn Hoe english, the latter having replaced. the 
German, in which the part was originally written. 
The piece, however, is merely the framework for 
the . The mew danseuse has nothing: very 
new. about her ayes it is rather more masculine 
dancing now most in vogue. 


tended de qj 








SCIENCE. 


oy ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Wi ~ Nov. 21, 1860—Dr. Hunt in the 
chair. Mr. read a paper, in which he pointed 
out the various mistakes that have arisen between 
ee ne and: St. George the Martyr, 
and how ‘stories that were true of the one 
had been attributed to the other, owing to the care- 
lessness of the chroniclers; and this, too, even in 
works so generally excellent as Dr. Smith’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Bi hy.” 

Mr, Vaux read a paper on “ Recent Researches at 
Carthage,” in continuation of one he read about a 
year since, in which he called attention to the re- 
markable excavations made Mr. Bealé on the 
presumed site of the Byrsa, and mentioned the great 
suecess which had attended him, though the means 
at his disposal were very limited. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

A very crowded meeting of this society was held 

~f ow evening—Lord Ashburton, president, in 


Among those present were, Sir R. I Murchison, 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Captain Zeilau (of 
Denmark), Captain Jansen (of Utrecht), Admirals 
“sere * in comes Res Olaffson (of the Diet of 

: 0 Generals Portloc 
Monteith, and Cannon; Sir Thomas Fremantle, Sf 
Justin Sheil, Sir John Login ; Colonels Shaffner (of 
the United States), Sykes, M-P., Lefroy, Gawler, 








West, and Lane Fox; Viscount 5 ‘ord; Dr. 
Rae, Captains Sir F. L. M‘Clintock, ae Belcher, 
Sir F. Nicholson ; Mr. Arrowsmith, Mr, Thomson 
Hankey, M-P., Drs. M‘Cosh and Camps; Professor 
Anstead, Professor Tennant, the Hon G. Walde- 
grave, &c. ' 

The Rev. L. J.. Bernays, the Earl of Dunmore, 
Major J. B, Edwards, Lieutenant A, G. Glasscott, 
R.N., Colonel W. L. Grant, W. R. Halliday, R. W. 
Keate Cetera of Trinidad), Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel W. K. Lloyd, Rev. R. C. Lumsden, 
Captain Sir FoI. MClintock, R.N., Captain R. L. 
Playfair, Re¥i 'G) Richards,’ Liehtenant-Colonel L. 
Shadwell, Consul — atv de Silva Ferro, 
Colonel Sir Anthony Stirling (assistant commi - 
general); Messrs. E. Strickland, T. S. Begbie, H. W. 
Bird, A. Cave, J. Redeey Croskey, , T.. Devine (chief 
of igs Canada), N. Gould, B. Handley, A. 
Jessopp, F, Perkins Payee of Southampton), W. 
Richardson, M.D., J. Sheren, J. C. Sim, J. W. 
ie tle and J. Irvine Whitty, D.C.L., were elected 

lows. 

Captain Maury, of the United States Navy, who 
was warmly received LY the audience, essed 
the meeting on. the “ Physical phy. of the 
Sea, more particularly in connection with the 
Clima’ , &., of the Antarctic Regions.” He 
commenced by noticing the, Nautical Congress. at 
Brussels in 1853, at which a system of observations 
was determined on by the representatives of 
England, the United States, Holland, France,, and 
Russia; and, in accordance with that _ plan, 
instructions were given to the commanders. of the 
ships of those nations to make observations in all 
latitudes. The result has been the collection of 
upwards of 1,000,000 observations on the currents 
of the ocean, the direction of. the winds, the 
temperature, the height of the barometer, and other 


meteorological phenomena, the whole of which 
Captain Maury undertook to di and. some. of 
the results of which he described. stated that, 


in pursuing the investigation of the physical 


geography of the sea, the inquirer is led into. the | the 


examination of phenomena connected with various 
sciences, which he must pursue to arrive at satisfac- 
tory conclusions. The points to which he especially 
drew the attention of the meeting , were the 
directions and variations of the trade winds north 
and south of the equator, and the. difference) in 
the temperature and in the height of the barometer. 
Taking bands of latitude 5. deg. wide from the 
equator, he found that on the south the direction of 
the wind in the bands nearest the equatcer was 
more southerly than in the bands more. remote, 
esr Ms arriving at Pega yee between 
35 deg, 40 deg., wind ing . exactly 
half ‘the ear was southerly, and for the other 
half northerly. The much larger proportion 


of water in the southern hemisphere is sufficient | Cassi 


to account for its warmer temperature, and 
Captain sey, Saeco pee effect to be produced 
by the greater fall of rain observed in south. 
On the coast of Patagonia the annual fall of, rain, 
if estimated from the observed fall during forty-one 
days, must be nearly twelve feet, instead of two feet, 
as in the neighbourhood of London; and this great 
condensation of the vapour, he assumes, causes it; to 
ft with its latent heat and warm the atmosphere. 

e lower state of the barometer in the southern 
hemisphere he did not attempt to explain, but con- 
tented himself with mentioning the fact that the 
average of a vast number of observations shows that 
the mean height of the barometer is half an inch 
less than north of the equator. Beyond 50deg. S., 
the wind blows generally towards the pole, and this 
regular current of air Captain Maury attributes to 
the comparative heat of the Antarctic regions. 
Another curious fact is, that the wind is much 
stronger in the south of the equator than on the 
north. The frequent appearance of large icebergs 
in the Antarctic seas indicates that there must be 
land there, for icebergs are never formed at sea ; and 
he called on the Royal phical Society to 
promote explorations to the South Pole, which might 
open important resources. He said that the region 
to be explored—of which we know no more than of 
the moon—is only ten days’ steam from Australia ; 
and if this country did not shortly undertake to 
investigate the hidden treasures of the Antarctic 
circle, the United States would “ go a-head.” 





After an animated conversation, and some ob- 
servations from the President, thanks were muani- 
mously voted to Captain Maury; and the meeting 
adjourned to the 10th of Decatier, when papers on 
South-West China will be read. 

STATISTICAL SOCIETY~ 

Nov, 20—Colonel Sykes, V.P.,..MP., in. the 
Chair,. M, De Parieu, .of; Paris,.was elected a 
Foreign Honorary Member, and W.:J.:Bovill, Q.C., 
M.P., A. Hamilton, .and ,George.. Porter, Esquires, 
were elected Fellows of the Society. Mr. Barwick 
Lloyd Baker; of Hardwicke Court, Gloucestershire, 
read a paper’ “On the Criminal Returns, 1854-9, 
with especial reference to the influence of Reform- 
atories,” Inthe discussion which followed the 
nesting of the paper, Mr, Newmarch, Dr. Truman, 
Mr. Holland, Mr. W..G. Lumley, Dr. Webster, 
Mr. Hammack, Mr: Alfred Hill, Mr. Boult, and 
Mr, Hodge took part, and thanks having been voted 
to Mr. Baker, the meeting separated. - 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Thursday, November 22—-W. S. W. Vaux, Presi- 
dent, in the ehair. 

Mr. Madden read “On some unpublished 
Roman Coins,” either all gold, or else t described 
as-silver in the recent learned work of Mr. Cohen. 
Among these, were coins of Clandius, with the types 
‘De Britanni” and “ De Germanis ;” of Nero, with 
that, of “ Jupiter Custos;” of Vespasian, with that of 
“ Rome seated”—one of the coins mted to the 
Museum by J. De Salis, Esq. ; of Titus, with that 
of. “Pax Aug.,” exhibiting a symbol which has 
been doubtiully described as the purse of Mercury, 
but which is probably a pee ee 

Mr. Vaux read a paper “Upon Coins which, 
from the character of. their workmanship, and their 
Punic legends, have been hitherto attributed, on ‘no 
sufficient grounds, to Panormus, but which are 
almost certainly those of Carthage.” 

November 27, 1860—Dr. Gray, vice-president, in 
chair. 


Mr. Gould exhibited a series of skins of Penguins 
of the genus Zudyptes, obtained by Abbott in 
the Falkland Islands, and pointed out the characters 
of .two new species to be called EF. 
nigrivestis and E. diadematus. 

. Selater read:notices of some ‘rare’species of 
Quadrumana, living in the society’s menagerie, call- 
ing particular attention to two Macaques considered 
to. be. Macacus ocreatus (Ogil! 

(Ff. Cav.), a Cercopithecus from the 

to C. rufo-viridis, and a lately-acquired specimen of 
anubis from the Bight of Benin. 

obtained by Capt. Herd in. Hudson’s Bay, 

which was an adult specimen of Grus 


n. 
Dr. Gray read a note on the food of the Hyperoodon, 
lately killed onthe Kentish coast, as reported by the 
Rev. G. Beardsworth at the last meeting of thesociety ; 
and stated that the skeleton of this animal has been 
obtained for the Britis Museum. Dr.. Gray also 
made some remarks on the River Tortoise from the 
Zambesi, lately named by him <Aspidochel 
livingstonii, which appeared to be identical with the 
described. by Dr.: Peters, in 1844, as . 
Gecledarae renatum. 


Dr. Gata described two new snakes, from 
Western Africa, by the names Coronella bitorquata 
and C. dumerilit. 

Mr. Bartlett read some notes on the reproduction 
of the Australian Brush Turkey ( Talegalla lathami), 
in the society’s gardens. 

Papers were also read by Mr. W. H. Pease on New 
Molluscs from the Sandwich Islands, and on six 
species of Landshells from Ebon, Marshall’s Islands 
group ; by Dr. L. Pfeiffer on forty-seven new species 
of Landshells, from the collection of Hugh Cuming, 
Esq.; and by Mr..Sylvanus..Hanley on some new 
species of Nueulide 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

November 27, ..1860—John Hawkshaw, Esq., 
Vice-President, in the Chair—The Paper read was 
“On the Maintenance and Durabilily of Submarine 
Cables in Shallow Waters,” by Mr. W. H. Preece; 
Assoc. Inst. C.E. 

It was announced that the discussion, which had 
been commenced, would be continued at the next 
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meeting, Tuesday, December 4th, when the 
monthly ballot for members would take place. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS, 

Wednesday, Nov. 28—Professor Owen, F.R.S,, in 
the chair—The paper read was “On the Accli- 
matisation of Animals,” by Mr.’P. T. Buckland, M.A., 
assistant-surgeon, 2nd° Life Guards. A discussion 
ensued, ih which Messrs. Boccius, Crawford, Dr. 
Crisp, G.' Ledger, Me.Kinnon, Tegetmeier, Teulple, 
and the Chairman, took ‘part. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUENG WEEK. 
Mon.j Dec., 3.-Royal Academy of Arts, &—Lecture on 
Anatomy, by KR. Partridge, Esq. 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 8.— 
“C hutch and Conventual ‘Arrange- 
ment," by ‘Rev: Mackenzie Walcott, 
M.A,, Membre} de la. Société F ‘rangaise 
dArchéologie, 
Rovyat Institution, 2.— General Monthly 


Meeting. 

Tces., Dec. 4.—Jnstitution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Continued 
Discussion upon Mr, Preece’s Paper on 
“The Maintenance and Durability of 
Submarine Cables in Shallow Waters.” 

Weo., Dec. 5.—Ethnological Society, $4,—On **The Aryan 
or Indo-Geéermanic Theory,” by J. Craw- 
furd, Esq. 

Geoligieal Society, 8.—On ‘“ The Strue- 
ture, of. the North-West. Highlands of 
cortany. nd the Relations of the 
Gneiss, ited Sandstone, and Quartzite 
of Sutherland and Ross,” by Professor 
James Nichol, P.G.8., &e. 

Society of Arts,.8.On “ Electro-Block 
Printing, especially as Applied to En- 


larzing or Redticing from any Printing 
Serface or Original Drawing,” by Air. 
HL G. Collins, 


Tuurs. Dec. 6.—Society of Antiquaries, 8}. 
Royal Society, 84. 
Linnxwetin Society, 8. 
Fri, Dec 7.--Arehwological. Institution, 4:—On “The 
Natural Order Aurantiacex,” by Pro- 
fessor Oliver. 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


WE are authorised to state that the cortespon- 

dence between the Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851, the Sociéty of Arts, and the Trustees for 
condueting the Exhibition of 1862, has been brought 
to a-satisfactory conclusion, as will be seen by the 
Pome ae letter,-addressed to. the secretary of 
the Arts... This correspondence has had 
relation to tikes site for the building, the provision of 
the necessary funds, the incorporation of the trustees 
me the authority of the Crown, and their relations 
with . the Commissioners. for the Exhibition of 


1851 :— 
London, Noy. 22, 1860. 

Sir,—We have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of yesterday, encl the copy of a communication from 
her Majesty’s © ers for the Exhibition of 1851 

to the Council of the Society of Arts; in which the Commis- 
pees express their general approval of the object, which 
the Society has in view in organising the Exhibition of 1862, 
and their willingness to render such support and assistance 
tothe undertaking as may be consistent with their position 
asa chartered body, and with the powers conferred upon 
them by their Charter of Incorporation. 

Under these circumstances, we haye to request. that you 
will intimate to the council of the Society of Arts our 
willingness to necept the trust which the council and the 
guarantors have in so flattering a manner expressed a wish 
to repose in us, on the understanding that the council wil! 
forthwith take measures for giving legal effect to the 
guarantee, and for obtaining a charter of incorporation 
satisfactory to us—We have the honour to be, sir, your 
obedient servants, 

(Signed) GRANVILLE. 
CHANDOS. 
THOMAS BARING. 
C. WENTWORTH DILKE. 
THOMAS FAIRBAIRN, 
P. Le Neve Foster, Esq., 
Secretary to the Society of Arts. 


The guarantee list includes 662 persons, and the 
sum guaranteed now amounts to £366,800. The 
Commissioners for vhe Exhibition of 1851 have 
granted’a site for the building on their estate at 
South Kensington. 





LITERARY OBITUARY. 

On Saturday, Nov. 27, the Rev. George Croly, 
LL.D., aged 76, died very suddenly near his resi- 
dence, No: 9, Queen Street, Bloomsbury Square. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, held the 
living of Bondleigh ; and in 1835 was presented by 
Lord Lyndhurst to the united rectories of St. Benet, 
Sherehog, and St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. He was a 





well-known contributor of poetry in the palmy days 

of “Keepsakes,” and had a certain reputation as a 
popular preacher, but his. literary fame rests on his 
noyel of “Salathiel.” He also wrote a “Life of 
Edmund Burke,” and was a contributor to “Black- 
wood’s Magazine.” 

Nov. os at Arundel Castle, Henry, Duke of 
Norfolk, aged 45. . He edited the. * Lives of Philip 
and Anne Dacre, Earl and Countess of Arundel,” of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 








THE UNIVERSITIES. 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. 
Oxroxp, Nov. 30. 


Tre Oxford class list has with all its sur- 
prises and disappointments. There never was, perhaps, 
‘any time in which all were, satisfied with the 


result of this notable document, and therefore it may 
very possibly be concluded that’ there is no rational 
ground for dissatisfaction. at any time. But there 
are; unluckily, so many chances ‘in an examination 
of ‘that: kind, which is commonly known as the 
classical list, or, with us, thatin Literis Humanioribus. 
The possibility of so much from the impor- 
tation of new examiners, and the likelihood of so 
much variety from the vagne way in which subjects 
have become the material of examination instead of 
books, that examiners and tutors, college and pri- 
vate, are either vexed at itet plicable tiitares, or 


puzzled with unexpected success. Not, perhaps, that | and 


er! will admit unex suecess, but is the 
relative of inexplicable failure. 
ere are, to be sure, grave and in diffi- 
culties in the Oxford claéeical pintado et, 
there is the enhanced material value of a first class. 
Now that college fellowships are thrown open, the 
Soma a candidate having a first class is a very 
pee Set ¢ in his favour. examiners 
wre not likely to be so ri Ye cal as university ones, 
and are certainly likely to ided by them. But 
that an examination or its relat should depend, if 
not in fact ‘yet in suspicion, on caprice—that it 
should be hypothetically liable ‘to variations, that 
it should denote large differences at different times 
—is mischievous to the credit of the trial, and in- 
tolérable to the ex candidate. That a man 
of good ‘abilities, carefully trained, and of great in- 
wisel directed, should be in any risk in 


what is not fatended to be a competitive examina- | the 


tion, except on certain broad iples of classifica- 
tion, is an evil which ought to be corrected 
vf some evidence of the examiners’ ju gen and 
Sy wtle ae to the undergraduate’ s study 
le range of reading, it is coheat ile ‘eee 
cxuitidate may be unfortunate in the selection af 
questions on the matter put before him, though it 
may not be very likely that he should be; but it is 
exceedingly possible that such an individual may 
be “fairly “ gravelled ” when the examiner has the 
discretion of selecting portions from some author or 
authors which few persons have read, and there may 
be a favoured few whom he has publicly or privately 
instructed. The Oxford examination in Literis 
Humanioribus is the only critical examination, that 
I know of, in which examinets test candidates out 
of books which are not at the undergraduate’s 
discretion in cirer, Wen of interpretations which 
ate traditional, and limited to a particular range of 
hearers, and where the system of marks, accerding 
to which a definite numerical value may be given to 
proficiency is not adopted. In place of this, a vague 
yadgment as to the merit of answers in the gross is 
ie ae and a precarious and capricious selection of 
mestions is the practice. It would be 
if Ye university were at least to enact 
that books from which examiners gather their 
questions should be announced beforehand ; and if 
a direction were given to the official persons to 
the effect that the ion of a certain number 
of marks should give a first class, another a second, 
and so on. At present the system looks snug, 
may be fair, but is highly unsatisfactory. 

Not less urgent is the social value assigned, and 
justly assigned, to academical distinctions. The 
English are not a learned nation, but they have a 
wholesome respect for those among their number 
who ate learned. They do not, it is true, grant 
much solid recompense to those who achieve a dis- 


‘thing, in short, but 
have 





tinguished place in what may be called school learn- 
ing ; but they have a great pride in their kinsfolk 
whom they much honour on this wise; and show 
some deference to those whom they know. to be 
inet with university. precedence... But.the least 
t about, the iy of the test, the slightest 
icin of the equity of the distribution, would be 
more damaging than any contempt, for the iatrinsic 
value of ap saaresial on the scquiilienes wees 2 
much time and money re ur are. expended. 
The university, has been far more more cautious ia the 
selection of its middle-class examiners, than. im its 
domestic functionaries. _Not,.indeed, that the latter 
may not be the Bayards of, the tng 
would be well if they were. only jurymen, 
i” tt te tae rien is A ay gb 
iy ‘nich oma pT aa ry mramice 
Ww 
thy that, the officer er arate i particular 
unctierh A BAIS § gpa i somo aga 


cates fo mach given ie be abeseeakake 
and timi 
The university has empowered the Vice-Chas.:ellor 
to ex the necessary moneys in the: repairs of 
St. *s church. After all, the damage will not 
be ‘so serious, as I at imagined, or rather, as I 
was informed... The fittings were so solid. that 
i So not much injured, and the..main cost 
fall on the larg As, the Se horn 
regrets on Ww pears now to be an 
as Boke —— do not know -w: cit 
Fee ee ae Ok te chuck, da ee 
and are not secured any recurrence of 4 
same calamity. Perhaps in the re-arra e 
heads of houses, and so forth, will not put all the 


mr 3 under their own seats, as i sears 
‘they did “The ect which, a all 
= reas i Ro tus to those_invaluable 
ah it a considerable danger. 
Aa way te ee 
pensated by ‘the risk of an explosion. 





It is & pity that when there was an ‘aa 
Sh enlses ‘not’ done for St. Mary’s chur 
nderous ‘arrangement which it now present 
You may Envir tit it looks rather like a 8 of 
representatives, oe a glorified vo or 

an eeclesiastical b 5 


the chanel with the eh 
ee west end, done away Ww 
te-arranged the seats, would have 


2, 

it would not have been ‘difficult to have got “the 
site, on conditionof- pr ctrurch accommoda- 
tion for the few of this narrow parish. 
Honour telus at Sie Thomas Phil w ngo- 
tiating with the university” for pro- 
vision of robin: fhe 4 taignitcent Simation tis, 
maps, and the like, and that he wants the Radcliffe, 
which has been to the collection of another 
liberal donor, Mr. Hope. The best wisdom of 
authorities would be to close with Sir Thomas, 
offering to build any kind of structure he pleases fo 
the reception of his collection. There is ground in 
the open space between the Clarendon and 
failing this, the university possesses 

a capital site in the block of buildings at the south- 
pb gre ae Holywell Street, between this 
New College Lane. Any way, it be ‘the 
worst policy in the world tocoquet about conditions. 
Donors, especially those who, having lived to collect, 
are anxious that what they have collected should 
remain in its integrity, have a fair right to be 
exacting in the conditions of their donations. And 
when aman makes a gift, which you may look at 
in the mouth without hesitation or scruple, it is not 
much to ask that a decent cloth should be provided 


for the horse. 

Camsrines, Nov. 28. 
I suppose that the cases affecting the jurisdiction of 
the proctors will have been decided idan I next 
address you. It is expected that they will be heard 
this week in the Court of Common Pleas at West- 
minster, before 


special juries. I believe they are set 
down for hearing on Friday, but it is possible that 
they may be postponed for a few days. The interest 
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in the question increases as the time approaches. 
The nominal complainants are two young women 
named and Ebbon, who were taken into 
custody last January, when they were proceeding in 
an omnibns to’a tavern a few miles out of Cambridge, 
in company ‘with some undergraduates and (I 
believe) five other females, about whose calling no 
sort of doubt exists. You will see there are some 

ies about the case. It isnot a case of 


7 considerable 
experience and opportunities.of ascertaining the 
pon sentiment of the inhabitants of the town, I 

no hesitation in saying that the abolition of the 


power of the  pzdetors o¥er ‘the~ miorals of | i 


better class of 
‘are, moreover, 


poses af 0 ions colt." aby 


throw others into the shade was Captain 
Carter. His claims were advanced under cover of 
le names, including that of Professor 
Ellicott; but when it was found that Major 
Stephen, who kad been in the field from the first, 

secured much of the support that might have 
been given to Captain Carter, the friends of the 
latter withdrew him. Although there were still 
six or seven candidates in the field, the contest 
resolved itself into a trial of strength between 
Major Stepher and Syed Abdoollah, and up to the 
last moment victory might have inclined either 
way. The votes were taken from 11 o'clock until 
1. Two minutes before the clese the numbers 
were equal, and the last vote for Major Stephen 
was given by Professor Perowne, just as the clock 
was on the point of striking. The Major won by 





74 against 72. “No Nigger!” and “Vote~for 
Christianity!” were the cries.. I have no doubt 
the election wonld have gone the other way, if 
certain passages in the life of Syed Abdeoollah had 
not been revived. Leaving religion and some 
other matters out of the question, he was the. fittest 
man for the post; and the teaching of Hindustani 
by the university is net now likely to be what it 
ight have been. 
he next university concert is appointed to. take 
< Wednesday, the 5th of December. I have 
a whisper of a project for a grand union: of 
musical societies here, im a concert. which Professor 
Bennett wants to get up; but I doubt whether it 
will ever come to anything definite. 








will have told you, a tremendons boul ut here 
of all’ kinds: Ministers are “out” and Ministersare 
“in,” who certainly never thought to be either “in” 
or “out,” and a show of liberty is given, which is 
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of this state of thi and tried to persuade the 
Emperor of the existence of an Ultramontane plot, 
in which he made out that her Majesty the Empress 
took a leading part! Of course, this did not make 
matters better, and it soon became evident that there 
was a struggle between the Far ay and the 
Minister. The latter was not sacrificed at first, for 
he is what is termed un homme de ressources, and, in 
a financial point of view, was invaluable, he having, 
| 8s was proverbially said of him, “the secret of 

turning 50,000 francs into 100,000”—a secret much 
‘ needed by this present court. However, sacrificed 





Tere has been, as the political London journals’ 





in the end=he~has~ been; and-when-the 
returns she will,find.in the. intimate, position of 
Minister of State, lodging in the very ach 2 a man 
who has always been obligingness itself, and 
in every respect. 
The new. regulations about the “acting” and 
talking” Ministers give rise to much amusement, 
and nobody is satisfied. M. Billault, who was one 
of the foremost of the acting Ministers, makes way 
s M. de Persigny, (the very worst Home Minister 
rance ever had) and he is exceedingly 
anxious to become a talline Nines, he byno0 means 
relishes being obliged no longer to be an acting one. 
Then, again, de Persigny—who is only glad 
to be an “acting” Minister, because, for some strange 


“ 


igny is quite persuaded that he is 
wile ote wished that in his 
ing” had been com- 
bined. No’ one is quite satisfied, as I said; and 
altogether the.rights:of action and.rights of speech 
seem at first starting to be inclined to di 


. Am acquaintance of mine, a man as we known 


’ this, 
“ What. is to be done in Italy ? You mean, what do 
J intend. to do!” and he went on. developing what. 


Russia, and all the old states, what do you mean to 
por wi ar pe game areny ie yal “Oh,” 
said the Lord of Monte Christo, “ that we for 


unjust that Garibaldi, and not he, should be presi- 
dent. of this famous republic; but he gave me the 
impression of a man who will be content te be either 
prime minister, or -in-chief of all the 
armies !” 

This conversation. seems to me interesting, from 
the light it throws.on the strange individual who 
takes such an active part in it: the man is a fiction 
at way , living, breathing fiction, and the secret 
of the real 2nd of all his literary works, lies in 
this marvellous capacity he possesses of believing 
his own inventions. ‘ 

Balzac enjoyed another form.of this belief: he 
really believed in the people he created, but was 
not to himself the hero of his own stories. Dumas 
cares comparatively little for the types he invents, 
so long as they are out.of his own sphere of action ; 
but whenever a character is brought into an action 
which he fancies he might commit, he then lives 
that character, believes in it, and becomes his own 
hero to himself. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of all this vapouring, the 
real news received here from South Italy is an 
but good, and the applications of Victor Emman' 
for help at the Tuileries are incessant, and most 
urgently pressed. 
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Peruars no nation regards its past history with 
so little apparent interest as the French nation, 
which sees its historical monuments disappear 
with so little regret as the French of Paris. Our 
orators, if they wish to kindle popular enthusiasm, 
refer to some deed of heroism and devotion recorded 
in our annals of the past; the French orator, to 
obtaina similar end, flies away to Roman history, 
or is grand atthe foot-of Parnassus. We point to 
our own heroes and quote our own poets. And 
thus the work of demolition goes on in Paris, re- 
moving daily the landmarks of history, extracting 
a sigh from none but the tender-hearted antiquary, 
who, if not choked with tears, stands a fair chance of 
being chokedwith lime-dust as he witnessesstone after 
stone dislodged by the might of edile crow-bars, 
The young of the present generation will probably 
witness the entire disappearance of ancient Paris, 
according to the a rate of demolition, andthe 
appearance of a new Paris, according to the present 
rate of reconstruction. A “Jury d f ion 
returned its verdict about a fortnight and 
three ancient streets will be eraséd from the nap to 
make way for approaches to the new Boulevard 
de Sébastopol. Necessity demands the 
the demolition will be useful and sanitary ; but there 
is no poetry in utilitarianism. ' Among other /his- 
torical i ily di , one is 
that called “L’impasse des Peintres,” which occupies 
eae stood one of’ the of ‘the 
wall raised by i be > is gate, at 
first called the iS ot Beane rs, Bostowet' after- 
wards that of Porte-aux-Peimtres froni‘a blind-alley 
near it, which in turn had “its name, as some sup- 
from the painters in fresco who lived in it: 
t was adorned, like most of the ports or gates of 
Paris, by an image of the Virgin, and outlived some 
two hundred years the demolition of its companions. 
As to the image of the Virgin, Sauval says that 
when it was taken down it was again erected on a 
pedestal by the person who bought the site whereon 
the gate had stood, “to’serve as a memorial,” and 
adds, “it was of stone than nature; and, 
after all, not badly ex although more than 
four hundred and sixty years old.” The old gate 
carries us a long bir back into history. It had the 
honour to be one of the stations where halted the 


young queen, Isabelle of Bavaria, and her escort, | pu 
W. 


about which, writes “There was at the 
Porte-aux-Peintres, the street Saint Denys, a canopy 
with clouds richly starred, and God, in figure, sitting 
in ‘majesty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, and there, within the’ canopy, little choristers 
sang very sweetly (moult doucement) in the form of 
ange and thus the queen passed in her open litter 
under the gate of Paradise, from whence descended 
two angels, bearing in their hands a rich crown 
garnished with precious stones, and placed it very 
gently on the head of the queen, singing such 
verses :— 
“* Dame enclose entre fleurs de lys, 

Royne’estes-vous de Paradis, 

De France et de tout le pays, 

Nous en allons en Paradis.’ ” 
The next glories who pass that way may be the 
nymphs of the washing-tub in gilded car, at their 
Mid-Lent festival. Sic transit. 

There is many a way of picking up an honest 
penny, albeit the way may sometimes be an odd 
one.” We have ‘heara of ‘a professsor in a northern 
university, who, in the early days of his pilgrimage, 
some sixty years ago, found himself in the drab city 
of Philadelphia, with more capacity than capital. 
He “had a small store in a small street, and toa 
window pane was wafered the announcement—“Oat- 
meal sold here, and the Oriental languages taught.” 
The future professor actually cultivated literature 
on 2 little oatmeal. Recently we have had the 
instance of M. Alphonse Karr, who is, needlessly, 
reproached with cultivating literature and lettuces, 
and whose pansies are said to pay better than his 
poesy. But the latest whimsy is that of M. Strandin, 
the-dramatic author. He is about to open a con- 


” | Parisian public, he says, “are too 





fectioner’s shop in the ee 
opening day will be a grand one. He writes for 
the Vacietes and Palais Royal theatres, and has 
pressed all the leading 
establishments into his service for the oceasion.. He 
will be there to dispense his bon-bons and sugar 
plums ; and one feature of the attraction will be that: 
these saccharine wares are to be accompanied by 
likenesses of celebrities of one kind or the other, 
each packet, moreover, containing a bon-mot or 2 
conundrum to crack. As he will not: be able to 
attend to all his customers single-handed, he will 
have the assistance of the hilarious Ravel, the comic 
Hyacinthe, the imitative Brasseur; ‘or ‘some: other 
star of the theatricel—firmament...The Parisian 
oe ae likes to -be tickled, and no doubt there will 
a long run for sweet a ni vod scm 
establishment, especially on the part bonnes 
the Gardens of the Tuileries, and the youth of the 
Lycées. Plainly, M. Strandin is a wise man in his 
generation, and is going the right way to get cus- 
tomers by a splendid puff’ preliminary. 
enlisted his ueurs betimes;; and this reminds us 
again of that work of M. Veron’s, “Paris in 1860,” 
which we simply mentioned on its first : 
wherein he accounts for the existence of that, to 
Englishmen, intolerable nuisance, the claque. The 
much occupied 
tiow .by business and material interests, too much 
fatigued even by the duties and emotions of the 
day, for works of genius to excite them after rising 
from table.” “The Parisiatis are 'too dull to compre- 
hend'wit, is’ the fair inferenve,'and the claqueurs 
make them aware of a fine passage in a play, a keen 
stroke of genius, a smudgy 
demonstrations 


0 
doctor tells us that, on the average, 25,000 foreigners 
and provincials ‘arrive in Paris every day, and that 
the claqueurs are at night what guides are by day, 
the cireroni of visitors. This at least isan ingenious 
defences { the institution. Of the doctor's book, 
more than fifty pages are devoted to the theatres of 
Paris, and these are perhaps the’ most ing of 
the whole of it, as here he is likely to be most at 
home. He brings together a number of: facts, 
and anecdotes connected with the theatres 
France, which illustrate the position of dramatic 
establishments in the ‘political economy of that 
country. But he is not to occupy the field un- 
€ for here is an anonymous ‘writer, M. J. 
E. S., who has undertaken to write the history 
the theatres of Rouen, the capital of Normandy, 
always renowned for its taste in the arts, i 
particular for dramatic art. The first v 
blished, coxnmences at the date of the opening o 


g. 


~ 


4 
5 


25 


the theatre Jen de Paume, in 1650, and extends to 
1801. 

Thiers has just given oat the last sheet of the 
eighteenth volume of his “ Histery-of the Consulate 
and of the Empire,” which is expected to appear on 
the fifth of next month. Thiers is a fastidious 
writer, or corrector of the press, and has sometimes 
six or seven revises before him, before he can ven- 
tare to give his imprimatur. 

Eight years ago M. Renau published his: essay 
“ Averroés et Vaverroisme.” A second edition has 
appeared—indeed a new work, in a manner—aug- 
mented by several Arabic texts respecting the life 
and doctrine of the much misunderstood Averroes. 
M. Renau has paid great attention to the criticisms 
made on his original work, but sees nothing to 
modify im the view he took ten years ago, as re- 
gards the origin and character of the Arabian 
philosophy in general. He persists in believing that 
no grand dogmatical party presided at the origin of 
this philosophy. The Arabs adopted merely the 
ensemble of the Greek Encyclopedia, as it was ac- 
cepted by all the world in the 7th and 8th cen- 
turies. Greek science at this epoch played a part 
among the Syrians, the Nabatheans, the Persian 
Sassanides, similar to that which European science 
has been playing in the East for the last half cen- 
tury. The Arabs, initiated into this order of studies, 
received Aristotle as the authorised master, but did 
not choose him, exactly as the scheol of Cairo at 
present has not been directed im the preference it 
gives to our European authors on geometry and 
chemistry from any theoretical view. 

It is nevertheless true, on the other hand, that 
in developing themselves upon a traditional basis, 


dasble entendre, 
on the palm. The | hope be bet 
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MUDIE'S “SELECT” LIBRARY. 
TO, THE EDITOR OF;THE “SITHRARY GAZETTE.” | 
Sim,—We have observed a letter in the “ Literary. 
” from Mr: Skeet, #: whois eve. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO! 
50, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 26th Noy., 1860. .. .. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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FAIR PLAY, 


“ Huguenots,” and Calvin wrote the lit tto. 

We may observe that the Daily Telegraph has 
espoused Mr. Mudie’s cause. It has long been styled 
“The felon’s friend,” to which we may now add 
“and Mr. Mudie’s.”] 





Mr. Lilly, of Bedford Strest, Covent Garden, has 
issued a new catalogue of a portion of his invaluable. 
and truly wonderful stock of books. Bristling as it 
is with rarities—Caxtons, Wynkyn de Wordes, and 
Pynsons, Aldines, and Juntas, Folio Shekesperes, 
and other works, elsewhere unprocurable, it is a treat 
indeed to the es good _ oe peers 4 
original editions; om interest 

for ethionis; the Wiogugbienl value of 
this catalogue is very considerable. 
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Just published, price 5s. 
ABOUT LONDON. 


By J. EWING. RITCHIE, 
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“They are all written with such ’a ‘Knowledge of each 
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LIFE IN ICELAND AT THE END OF THE TENTH CENTURY. 
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~observer, who has gained his experience from himself, while 


the descriptive writing is that of a practised hand.”—Ilus- 


trated London 


“* About London” displays an amount of tudustrious re- 
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NEW SERIES OF FIRST CLASS PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS. OF PUBLIC MEN. 
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SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., PUBLISHERS, 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE W. 
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Black or Coloured, with yea Braiding, 21s. 
for self-measurement post free. 





ORD'S ZOUAVE JACKETS, in Lyons 

Velvet—Black, as well as every Colour—lined through- 

out with Silk, and Quilted, 42s; 63s; and 54s. All sizes 

ready. Choice ad infinitum. Lilustrations and directions for 
self-measurement ree. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Stree:, London, W. 
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‘pas ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
29, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
AxND 
* ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
Chairman in Liverpool—CHARLES TURNER, Esq. 
’ Chairman. of London Boord—SAMUEL, BAKER, Esq. 
At'the ‘AvwvAt. Meerfxc_on the J0th instant, the follew- 
“ing results were 





‘highly satisfactory Ww 
4 FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


_ Notwithstanding the large accessions of business made 
‘ py thon ; ons mam 


a long séries of years, an te 
the ty of further advanees, yet the 
of the year 1859 rise above those of the 
; aJlarger sum been -~ the i 


a pr 
. The following figures exhibit the progress of the: whole 
Fire Branch, running. over the last ten years:— 
Total Premium of 3 
y (Sd teeeived.' above L frecotieg doe 
"1850..-..: £44,027 10. 0...... £9557 19, $ 











wo) UBD en-ee 08,673: 5. LL. evees BO4e bo: 21 

> ASB cos 76925. 4 22.21... 24,25F°18 

+! A838 ...062 112,564 4 42..2233,689 -0 
185#:..... 128,459 11. 4....,. 15,895. 7 


AB55...-+« 130,060.11 lh... 1,601 0 
1856...... 151,733 9 ° 6..2.:. 21,672 37 
175049 4° 8... 23,395. 15 
1858.....- 196,148 2 6...» 21,098 17 10 
1659:..:.. 228,314 7 3.....082)166 4 9 
Placing the Company a the very largest offices in the 
: Indeed, iL is bellowed onl 
alice 
: LIFE BUSINESS. .- 
; Directors desire to call the; attention of} the 
> to the ‘st: of ‘ 
euniee : statements on ee ede 


" ‘The Actuary’s Report on this subject. is accompanied by 
} Sar et fullest particulars of the i 
te grams, which caauiiiess the Pe me ain 
oe it to eye the 
1 _ mortality experienced by the Royal, as indicated porved 
a “lines, which contrast most favourably with the former ayer- 


fod 
§ 


seeeee 


hom S wow 


‘ola pee 2 
ITE INT LT ET 
Ob PN ore 


ag snp 


gigs Soe Raa eS 


ene 





¥ i t ages of mortality, also displayed on the diagrams. 
; Itis that. these elucidations. will attract.a deep 
in the minds of tens of thousands who have hitherto given 
no heed to its principles and advantages; and it is evident 
" mueb of the consequences to be anticipated. 
. . The Bonus apportioned to the Assured, 
per annum, to be added to the 
sum assured of EVERY PARTICIPATING 
' 3 a effected previously to 
: PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 


and profitable attention to the subject of Life Assurance 
that this Company, as well as others, wili not fail te 
amounts to £2 per cent. per 

y the of January, 1858, 
= ach ee ent asi ad ten in existence aie the 
po edt Bonus thereor, one of the largest 

declared. 
JOHN B, JOHNSTONE, Secretary to London Board. 





- SAUCES CONNOISSEURS HAVE PRONOUNCED, 

: & PERRINS’ “ WORCESTERSHIRE 

. SAUCE” 

caused —— traders to manufacture # spurious arti- 

] cle; but the “GENUINE ™ all bear Lea and Perrins’ name 

: ney on Bottle, Label, and Stopper. 

Bi . Sold by Crossriand Biacxwr: 

able Oilmen and Grocers. 
Sole Manufacturers, 
LEA & PERRINS, Worcestershire. 


BM. 


LL, London, and all respect- 








MARK. 
BROWN & POLSON'S 
Wh PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tae Lancer stares, 


“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 

First of the kind Manufactured and Patented in the 
United Kingdom and France, as explained with Engravings 
in “ The Blustrated London News,” of May 26th. Supplied 
: by Brown and Potsox, to Her Majesty the Queen, by order 
BE from Buckingham Palace. It is in great favour wherever it 
ee has been made known; for PUDDINGS, BLANCMANGE, 
&c., preferred to the best arrowroot, and es ly suited 
to the delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 


BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty, 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 





. —— — 
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ON AND AFTER THE EIGHTH OF SEPTEMBER WAS COMMENCED A 


SUPPLEMENT OF FOUR PAGES 


In which the particulars of all 
when 
public. 


public 


TO 


“THE LITERA 


RY GAZETTE.” 


FORMING. AN ENTIRELY NOVEL AND COMPLETE 


“EDUCATIONAL. DIRECTORY,” 


and private Schools, for both sexes, will be entered which 
complete, will be the oxnty. Book se Bevienietn: da the subject ever offered to the 


It is contemplated, in the first instance, to print the information as it can be obtained, and 


afterwards to collect and republish it in a yearly volume, which will be supplied. to 
Annual Subseriber to “(Tue Lirerary Gazerre” at a considerable reduction 


published price. 


every 
from the 


Forms for heads.of Educational Establishments are Now READY, and will be forwarded, 


to such. as have not already received them, 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY a 


the Office, 4, Catherine Street, Strand, 


upon application, addressed to The Editor of “THE 
ements of “THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” at 
ndon, W.C. 


" -N.B.—"There is no.charge for the insertion of the particulars of Schools in “ The Educational! 


Directory. 





BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
ME: ESKELL, m Dentist,8, Grosvenor 
q 


has PA’ ED an INVENTION for the 
CONSTRU and ADAPTATION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH and GUMS, which has the following extraordinary 
advantages : 


First—A set of Teeth of exquisite workmanship and 
mechanism can be fitted with the most perfect accuracy and 
suceess IN TWO HOURS, without pain or extraction of 


stumps, and answering all the purposes of mastication and 
articulation. 


Second—They are fixed withont bands, wires, springs, or 
fastenings, by a movable, flexible, and base, 
from which’ such an extraordinary power of suction or self- 
adhesion is s teeth are perfectly 

wearer. 


Fourth—Residents abroad or in the country 
these teeth in any of the above cases, without 
dentist. 


Mr. Eskell’s patent, of which he is the sole inventor and 
patentee, can only be procured at his residence, where 
specimens may be seen and e information obtained. 
Decayed Teeth stopped. Loose Teeth fastened. All con- 
sultations free. Terms strictly moderate—8, GROSVENOR 
STREET, 33. Old Steene, Brighton. 


q 





When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you 
get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


ORGERY AND FRAUD.—Understanding 
that there is at present an attempt being y 
we ae an in our city to déceive the public 
in packets closely resem- 
bling the GLENFIELD ST. H, we’ consider it our duty 
to warn our fair readers to be careful when purchasing to 
see that the word * GLENFIELD,” and the maker's name, 
“ROBERT WOTHERSPOON,” is om every package, as 
none others are genuine. 





KEATING’S COD LIVER OIL. 


JUST IMPORTED, 


Tue PALE FRoM NewFouNDLasD, aXp tHE Licur Browx 
From Norway. 


HE Supplies of the present Season have 
Never been surpassed, the fish being unusually fine, 

and the oil nearly tasteless, Tayler and 
Thompson, of Guy's and St. Thomas's Hospitals, have 
analysed, and pronounced the Pale Newfoundland Oil the 
ee desirable for invalids of very delicate con- 


The Light Brown being more Economical in price, is 


brought within the reach of all Classes. 
No higher price need be paid than the following :— 
Light Brown, 1s 8d per pint, or 3s per quart. 
Pale, 1s 6d half pints, 2s 6d pints, 4s 6d quarts; or in five- 
pint bottles, 10s 6d, Imperial Measure. 


At 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 








1860. Just peblished, post free, Three Stamps, 


the Silversmith. 
AMERICAN MINERAL TESTH, from 4 to 8 guineas 
per set. Best in ; Warranted. 


DUKE . 
pee tr find wes necessary to caution the putffic 
EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


victims to disorders, .: 





hich the virtue of averting, as well as of curing, a 
camah ar eably aay ane good alike for the young or. the 
aged. 

a emiselanh anil ta Boxes, Is. 13d. ; and Tins, 2s. 9, 
4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Toomas Kreative, 

&c., 79, St Paul’s Churchyard, London.—Retail by - all 
Druggists, 


ANOTHER CURE OF ASTHMATIC COUGH BY 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
—From Mr. J. Richardson, Bookseller, Seaham, May 1, 
1860.—** Gentlemen, having for some time been troubled wit 
asthma and cough, and not being able to get any medicine 
that would relieve me, I was recommended to try Dr. Locock’s 
Wafers, and before I had finished ome box I was 
nearly well. Whenever I get a cold and return of I 
take some of the wafers, which give me immediate J 
I feel it my duty to let you know, hoping it may induce 
others who suffer from these complaints te give the wafers a 
trial. A friend of mine, Captain Dinsdale, has used them 
with similar results.—I am, Gentlemen, yours, &., T. B. 
Browx.” 
To singers and public speakers Dr. Locock’s Wafers are 
invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice. They 


have a pleasant taste. 
Price In. 1jd., 28 94, and Ils, per box. Sold by all 
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p*. HALL’S NEW DISCOVERY IN 
MEDICINE, TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILI- 
TATED, EPILEPTIC SUFFERERS, AND OTHERS. 

CHLORATE OF POTASSA (which acts by oxydising 
the blood), discovered, introdnced, and extensively prescribed 
by Dr. Hall, of No. 1, Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square, 
has proved an infallible remedy for 2 gee eat oe" 
stomach, liver, nervous a 
pene aren Le and paralysis. 


a sre ahaa 
without a 


4 G lis. 228, Sena 2 all. Chemists, 
we adh, 
Hall's agent, Mr. ANDREWS, Shore saoehes 





“September 6, 1856.—-The Editor of the ‘Bury Gazette’ 
returns thanks to. Dr. Hall for the great benefit he has re- 
ceiyed from his chlorate of potassa treatment in a severe 
nervous disease.”* 

Dr. Fergnson, King’s College al, London, says+-~ 
“*T have repeatedly prescribed your chlorate of potassa and 
found it an agreeable and beneficial remedy.’ 

Mr. Papehenbery, her ber Mejogs » Com s Consul at Madrid, certifies 
that a ten Hall's Potassa cured his 


guinea 
daughter of coilepey veer 
Extract from bry Fi rw 1, 1857,“ In conclusion, 
we art of Opinion’ that auieahi* ef potassa fs a far superior 
Temedy to the ones in general use for nervousness, 


universal convulsions, with 
eee eg 
heart, respiration shert, deep, irregalar ; after 
vulsion subsided the patient became drowsy 


m taken the whole of it, and 
seem to be completely free from the fits, I not having had 
but. one slight attack since lL commenced taking the ; 

hereas, previous to my deing so, I frequently had four or 
five during the course of one night. The only disposition I 


> 


oh Reeriet ate wt , 
pad A n the annals of medicine; and it is con- 


‘ acure, but believing that the majority of those 
diseases “hitherto have defied cet seme ar: Brcske me « 
relieved by this medicine, itis recommended 


LECTRICITY IS na ae t!! Pee pa 
souedl by the Reval te Heit at t Monee 
Dr. “SA EANT’S CHARCO. the speedy 


‘Puta 
Coughs, Co Sem He ption, 
Asthma, Hoarseness, Difficulty of Seana, and all Dis- 
eases of the Lungs, Gout, ae. —_———. Epilepsy, 
Nervous Debility, and Liver and Stomach Diseases. 
these 


success which has attended. pe een a 


the anpalsiof medicine, and the: 


relief and ultimate cure of 


their action as a purifier of the system, being well 
understood universally admitted amongst medical : 
it is net; too much that every person of weak or 
delicate from the above disease, not 


until they have tried howfar they may tend to relieve 
; and of course it cannotbe pretended in every 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 
URE AIR—GOOD 








i gu 
ness of the theory that “ Electricity is life,” and that purified 
charcoal, containing an abundance of carbon, is the best 
bare for supplying the deficiency of this substance im the 


Certificate from Dr. Andrew. Ure. 


March, 20, 1849. 
Sin,—I haye analysed your charcoal pills, and have no 
hesitation in saying, that as a ier of the system, they 
eam Ar parts necessary 
Ba agp 
Dr. Sargeant, 


Certificate from W. T. Brande, Esq., of ,her Mai 
—— Professor of Chemistry at the Roy 
&e. &. 


~ roamed Ux 


*s, Mint, 
Institution, 


your proposal of 
ey of een is very reasonable, and 
epg the met Caron T. BRANDE. 
Opinion of Sir Benjamin Brodie.~ ' 
It appears to me that your mode of prescribing charcoal is 
a very convenient ferm of administering what may prove a 
most useful medicine. 


Dose for coughs, asthma, hoarseness, consumption. &c., 
two at night and two in the morning. 

For indigestion, debility, nervousness, epilepsy, one three 
times a day; one hour before each meal, and two every other 
night at bed-time. 

Bee. pees sn the hark, iol loins, rheumatism, sna pant om 





now feel is an irregularity in the action of my bowels, which, 
if could have removed, I should be im the enjoyment of 
perfect health.—i am, sir, your very obedient servant, 
ae BowDien.” 





d, by order, 


its beneficial action depends 


upor by 
. Several weeks after all symptoms of the disease shall have 
ceased, inasmuch as it exydises the blood and removes 
vitiated humours, im; vigour and relief to the most 
debilitated constitution; or the Discoverer would advise 
according to the particular symptoms, ifjconsulted. 
Sold by De. HaLu’s Acewrs, and by the Discoverer (who 
may be consuited gratis every Thursday evening), at his 
residence, 1, U pper Gower Street, Bedford Square. 


RAY HAIR.—CLEVELAND’S W 
NUT POMADE will change Gray Hair to the original 
colour, darken Red or Light Hair, prevent its falling off, 
and greatly improve its. appearance. Price Is. 6d., 2s. 6d, 
and 3s. 6d.; a sample by post 24 stamps. 
ANDREWS, No. 8 Store Street, Bedford Square, W.C.; 
and all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Caution.—There are worthless. imitations of this article 
sold under a similar name, therefore ask for “* Cleveland's.” 


YRAY HAIR AND BALDNESS.— 
LANARDO’S AMMONIACAL POMADE promotes 
the growth and gradually darkens the hair, and when applied 
to the scalp acts as a‘siimulant to the roots of the hair, and 
as a nourisher to the hair itself by stimulating the 
coer vessels. In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
hair-bulb the blood particles are more numerous and active. 
The ammonia, containing as it does nitrogen, one of the 
principal constituents of hair, horn, and nail, affords one of 
its direct elements of formation, and hence its certainty as a 
nourisher of the hair and producer of whiskers, £c. It is 
utterly impossible for the animal economy to create hair out 
of any oil, because oil is destitute of nitrogen; but if grease 
be bined with fia, which yields nitrogen, then 
great benefit will be derived from the pomade so made. All 
pomades and oils that are used for the hair only act asa 
polish, but afford no nourishment, while this unique prepara- 
tion is guaranteed to contain all the advantages of a hair 
dye, without its deleterious effect. 

Sold in sample pots at 1s., and ordinary at 5s., 10s., and 
2s., by Surrow and Co., Chemists, Store Street, Bedford 
Chemist in town or country. 

gent, 95, Farringdon Street. 

















one in the morning. most earnest], 
stevens Coun taking dant ae as et: 

ance of keeping the bowels open, and for this purpose he has 
always been in the practice of prescribing 2 ounces of salts | 
dissolved in a pint of water, and of which a small wine- 
ul should be taken every morning. Persons, however | 
delicate, will find this most agreeable to them, and materially | 
assist their beneficial operation, inasmuch as the pills not | 
being of an character, the bowels. would not be | 
acted upon some aperient was resorted to. | upon 


DR. SARGEANT’S CHARCOAL PILLLS 


may be had of all chemists; and wholesale of bisa 
Sanger, wards, Barclay. and of the discoverer (who / 
be consulted daily from To neehis achat anil @ hice 
evening), Dr. SARGEANT, 8, STORE STREET, BEDFORD | 
SQUARE, LONDON. Priee 1s. 1}d., 2s. $d, 48. Gd, 10s,, 
and 33s. per box. 


N.B.—Clergymen ‘supplied gratis to distribute to their | ! 
Poor Parishioners. 





J st Published, the 156th Thousand, Price 1s., in postage 
undermentioned 


Stamps, pest free, from the Auther, and 
O%,XF NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 
RMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 
CAUSEeei CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 
Disuedces tetsu eahen to eaneneh each Viger ing a Medi- 
on Nervous Diseases, their Prevention and C the 


hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
E P 
Sold by Kut & Co. Paternoster itow; Msits, $9; Corbi 





Just published, price Is., New Edition, by post 14 stamps. 


TE A Oe es ee 
ive, to Live For; Explanatory 


Life. 

By a Physician of Twenty Years’ Practice. 
Contents: The Education of Early, Life~The 
Art of The y of Digestion—The 
Stomach and fts ee ultivation of a a 
Ser Regulation of the Passions—Nervous Dis- 


mage a Maxx, 39, Cornhill, and all Booksellers. 


R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 
e the Haymarket. OPEN DAILY from Twelve 
till Five, and from Seven tiilTen. 
PROGRAMME OF LECTURES FOR OCTOBER. 
Three and Eight .o'clock—Ill effects of various avocations | 
Health, with ee ee sbown by the 
| Onyt hydrogen Light, the Oxyhydregen 
| Nine o'clock-~Half Half-an-hour with the Mediums awd Spirit- 
Rappers, with nameroas experiments. 
Admission, ONE SHILLING. 


KABN’S ‘ PHILUSOPHY OF MAR- 
RIAGE,” and his new work on “ Woman, ly 
| considered in Telation to the Married State.” 
ALLES, 20, Warwick Lane, price One Shilling each; ‘or 
either sent free by post for elghteen stamps direct from the 


Address, 17, Harley Street. Cavendish Square. 








ALDNESS — LUXURIANT HAIR — | 
€LEVELAND’S GLYCERINE EXTRACT, for the 

production of whiskers, strengthening the hair, and pre- | 
venting its falling off, is unrivalled ; it removes scurf and 
dandriff, cleanses the skin of the head, and keeps the hair 
beautifully moist and glossy. One trial will satisfy the 
most sceptical. Price, ls. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d.; by post, 
24 stamps.—ANDREWS, Chemist, Store Street, Bedford 
Square; and all chemists and perfumers. 





QUACKERY UNMASKED, with Prescriptions in English 
Now reaily, sent free for 2 stamps. 


UACKS, QUACKERY, and the NEW 
MEDICAL ACT, forming a complete sel go of the 
extortions, impositions, and deceptions practised by quacks 


under their various forms, guises, and with 
hints and su, ions for their complete suppression. By 
Dr. SARGEANT, M.R.C.S., LSA. late of Street, 


Long Acre, and now of 8, Store Street, Bedford Square, of 
the author, 8, Store Street, Bedford Square. 


RUPTIONS ON THE FACE, BOILS, 
RINGWORM, BAD LEGS, and all Affeetions of the 
Skin, even if of long standing. CURED by a 
Medical Practitioner of thirty years’ successful practice in 
such cases. Consultation hours, One to Four daily, and 
Seven to Eight in the Evening. at 1, Harewood Place, 
Harewood Square, N. W. 





hiiched 





Just p Tist th d, price ls. post free for 13 
stamps. sold. by Mann, 39, Cornhill, London; or direct 
from the Author. 


R. La’MERT on SPERMATORRHEA ; 

an Original Essay on the Treatment and Cure of 

NERVOUS and PHYSICAL DEBILITY, from 

excesses, or residence in Tropica! Climates. With Cases and 

Engravings from Life, representing the various Organs in 
h und Disease. 


Dr. La‘MERT, Honorary Member of the Lendon Hos- 
pital Medical Society, Registered Licentiate of the 
Society of ecaries, &c., is the only legally q 
practitioner who, for 20 years, has devoted his attention to 
the treatment of these disorders, which are so ffequently 





UACKERY UNMASKED; Asm gr brag ae ‘ 

Impositions, and Deceptions fully Ex: ree 

for 2 danae-er tee SARGEANT, 8, beers Street, Bedfcrd 
Square, London, 





agg i by the anskilfulness of ignorant empirics, some- 
times assuming names of eminent medical men, clergyman, 
*s, &c. At home for consultation daily, 


or pretended 
| from 10 till 2, and from 6 till 8. 


‘ 37, Bedford Square, London. 
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GRACE. AGUILAR’S WORKS :— 


HOME INFLUENCE. Cloth gilt, lustrated, 5s 

THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE. Cloth gilt, [lustrated, 6s. 
WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP. Cloth gilt, Mlustrated, 5s. 

THE VALE OF CEDARS. Cloth gilt, Mlustrated, 5s. 

HOME SCENES and HEART STUDIES. Cloth gilt, 5s 

THE DAYS OF BRUCE. Cloth gilt, Frontispiece, 6s. 

THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL. 2vols., cloth gilt, 10s. 


GEMS from the POETS, Tlustrated. 
In One § Vol with Twenty-eight Plat toned paper, illustrating th 
vohenfieg othe med Longfellow, Wilson, aes uanidal uuieens Coton: 
Wordsworth, Scott, Burns, Bryant, Gray, Goldsmith, Campbell, te Thomson, 
Falconer, Milton. Imperial 8vo , arabesque binding, price 21s. 


MACREADY’'S POPE. 


The POETICAL WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. Revised and Arranged ex- 
pressly for Family Keading. By W.C. MACREADY. Fcap, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


FAVOURITE EDITION @€ BURNS. 
The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT B $: with Memoir and Copious Glos- 
oe me with Portrait and Sixteen tte Engravings. Feap. cloth, gilt 
ges, 6s. 


CABINET CLASSICS, Illustrated with Vignette 
Engravings, appropriately bound for Presents :— 
COWPER’s POETICAL WORKS, 6s. SCOTT'S MARMION, Is. 6d, 
MIL’ 3 ETICAL W RKS, ——— LADY of the LAKE, Is. 64. 
% —— ROKEBY, ls. 62. 

GOLDSMITH’S POEMS 1S un RABAYS, 2s. | ROMANTIC TALES, by M. G. Lewis, 2s. 
PAUL and co and the. INDIAN | ELIZABETH; or, the Exiles of Siberia, 1s.6d. 

COTTAGE, Is. es ADVENTURES of ULYSSES, by Charles 
VICAR of WAKEFIELD, % Vise Lamb, ls. 6d. 


*,* Ordéf.Groombridge’s Edition. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the LAW of KINDNESS. 


By the Rev. G. W. MONTGOMERY. Fifth English Editition, enlarged b 
OIR of the late Mrs. ELIZABETH FRY, contributed by the late JOSEPH 
regi GURNEY ; and a Supplementary Chapter on Almsgiving. Feap. Svo. cloth, 


A WOMAN’S PREACHINGS for WOMAN’S 
PRACTICE. By AUGUSTA JOHNSTONE. 

Contents. —Occupati Tdi Punctuality—Amusements—Children— Economy 
—Reading—Tensper—Dress—Chat—Governesses—Endurance—Truth — Relations in 
Law— Sah Seen 35 ia Suspicion — Charity — Education — 
Affectation—Public > Gane Time— i Match-making—Ruling— 


d— Literary Ww omen. Second Edition, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
ODD J OURN EYS. 


By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, Author of “Under Bow Bells,” &c. Second Edition, 
post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CURIOSITIES of WAR and Military Studies. By 


THOMAS CARTER, Author of “ Medals of the British Army. ” Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


RECREATIVE SCIENCE. 
pes mage, ae op Hundred Original gaye be gar by Writers of code gan 
Engravings. Price 7s. 6d. 

The STRUCTURE and FUNCTIONS of the EYE: 


Illustrative of the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God. By SPENCER THOM- 
SON, M.D. With 100 Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


FIRST TRACES of LIFE on the EARTH; 


Or, the FOSSILS of the BOTTOM ROCKS. By. 8. J. MACKIE, F.G.S. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 


FLORIGRAPHIA BRITANNICA. 


ENGRAVINGS and DESCRIPTIONS of the FLOWERING PLANTS and FERNS 
of GREAT BRITAIN. By RICHARD DEAKIN, M.D. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, with 
Ilustraticns, comprising 1,625 Delineations of every known species, arranged both 
ne tga drag Linnzan and Natural Systems. Price, with the Plates coloured, £5; 
or plain, 


SUGGESTIVE HINTS 


TOWARDS IMPROVED SECULAR INSTRUCTION; making it Bear upon 
Practical Life. Intended for the Use of Schoolmasters and Teachers in our Ele- 
mentary Schools, for those in the Private Instruction of Children at Home, 
and for others taking an interest in National Education. By RICHARD DAWES, 
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